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ning your probloms to Minneapolis! 


A cordial invitation is extended to you to visit us in 
Booth 407 at the Convention, June 20 to 23. 


We'll be most happy to welcome you .. 
to hear your problems and determine how we can 


help you even more during the coming year. 


Be sure to stop in and talk to us. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Refreshment and nourishment are pleas- 
ingly combined in these milk beverages: 


The blending of fruit, fruit juice, 
chocolate, eggs or other foods with Pet 
Milk adds a new refreshing flavor to 
milk beverages. 


The use of Pet Milk with other 
wholesome foods provides extra nour- 
ishment because Pet Milk supplies twice 
the protective food substances of whole 
milk. 





And Pet Milk adds two more distinctive 


qualities to these beverages: 


Smoothness ...even citrus fruit juices 
combine with Pet Milk to make bever- 
ages that stay smooth. This is because 
sterilization by heat changes the pro- 
tein in evaporated milk so that curdling 


does not occur. 


Economy... Pet Milk costs less, gen- 
erally than any other form of milk. 
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(Fill in completely. 


Use coupon for your copy. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-F Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Come Visit Us 
At The Convention! 





We will be at booth number 216. Come 
see our Margit Nilsen Miniken dolls 
wearing gay new originals designed by 
McCall. Take home with you a collection 


of our valuable free educational material. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE - 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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A friendly personality who symbolizes the 
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Over the years, the scope and variety of the work done in 
the Consumer Kitchens of General Foods have increased 
enormously. Problems have become more complex, research 


more thorough. The number of experts has multiplied. 


Frances Barton .. . a composite of the training, experi- 
ence, and day-to-day experimental work of General 
Foods’ 30 home economists, notable in a wide variety of 
fields. The weight of their combined authority will be be- 
hind all of Frances Barton’s advice on professional, com- 


mercial and consumer problems. 


To her, you are invited to bring your own individual 
questions and difhculties. With her you can be sure of the 
generous, eager interest and consultation of all of us. 


You know the kind of help and materials you have had 


So, to represent all the knowledge and experience of the in the past from the Consumer Service Department which 


whole group, the General Foods home economists have Frances Barton symbolizes. 


been embodied, so to speak, in a warm, friendly, symbolic Won’t you let Frances Barton help you in the future— 


soon and often? 


personality ... Frances Barton. 


Left): Leaflets, booklets and package direc- 


tions require the contributions of many experi- 















enced minds. Pictured is a typical conference 
presided over by Marie Sellers, Director of 
Consumer Services. Left to right: Rose Briem 
(B.A. Univ. of Illinois), Manager of Editorial 
and Art Service, Marie Sellers, Edna Mandler, 
Georgia Gottfried, Grace Mary Gustafson and 


Rachel Stone. 





(Right): Kathryne Pennington, of G.F.’s new Institu- 
tion Kitchen, tests quantity recipes, using huge electric oven. 


(Below): Gauging the “set” of jellies made with Certo 
and Sure-Jell, Elizabeth Stephenson, Product Representa- 


tive, confers with Research Laboratory chemist. 


bal 


— ee 










(.dbove): Masculine opinion in a 
taste test for Birds Eve vegetables is 
sought by Ellen Ann Dunham (cen- 
ter), Manager of Consumer Service 
Department, and Helen Rose, Prod- 
uct Representative, (both B.S. Cor- 
nell). Taste testing is one of the pleas- 
antest duties of G.F. men. 
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(./bo0e): No recipe ever leaves the Consumer Service 
Kitchens until it is tested, tasted and approved unani- 
mously by all. Here Eulalia Blair (B.S. Michigan State), ne 
Manager of G.F. Consumer and Institution Kitchens, and 
Ellen Ann Dunham learn opinion of Wesby R. Parker, 


General Manager, G.F. 


(./bove): Cereal taste test 
conducted by Barbara Correll, 
seated center (B.S. Eureka 
College), Product Re presenta- 
tive for Cereals and Specialist 
in Child Feeding. General 
Foods’ big family of cereals 
has added much variety to 


American breakfasts. 


(Right): G. F. maintains its 
own laundry for checking and 
testing La France and Satina 
under typical household condi- 
tions. Latest automatic ¢ quip- 
ment is used. Here Elizabeth 
Stephenson (M.S. Univ. of 
Marvland) and Carra Lee Gist 


check a normal load. 


Sales Division 
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(Right): Mrs. Eugenia 
Dawson Hatcher (\I.S. 
Columbia) heads up 







G. F.’s Homemakers’ 






lesting Service. Here 






she s testing a chocolats 






syrup under home condi- 






tions in her own kitchen 


in Washington, D.C. 












(Left): Swans Down cakes baked 
at high altitudes and sent to the 
Consumer Service Kitchen are sam- 
pled by Virginia Schroeder (Baking 
Specialist), Ida Fisher, Barbara 
Sampson (B.S. Univ. of Minnesota), 
Product Representative for Swans 
Down Cake Flour, and Rachel Stone 

[hese cakes were baked in Laramie, 
Wyo., alt. 7200 ft., rushed to N. Y. 








(.dbove): Mary Bourdon, Helen Rose and Rose Briem 
select colorful Jell-O desserts, salads and Jell-O Puddings to 
feature in a full-color advertisement. Getting food ready to 
look pretty for the camera requires skill, experience and 
patience. Accessories, out-of-season fruits, hot studio lights 


present ever-changing problems to G.F. Consumer Service. 
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Here are familiar friends from 
the library of lively and reliabl 
General Foods booklets which 
thousands of home economists hav« 
enthusiastically collected in the 
past. From now on, more-valuable- 


than-ever booklets and materials 







from this same source will come to 


you under the sponsorship of 






Frances Barton. 
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WON’T YOU DROP BY AND SEE US AT THE GENERAL FOODS BOOTH? 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JUNE 21-24, 1948 


















PEACH BANANA FAN SALAD 


1 large individual serving 
fq peach Berry or cherry 
Lettuce 1 ripe banana 


His To make 


J A 


Salad greens 


srries into a crisp 
lad plate. Garnish 
into 3 slices 


half or other fruit or be 
e at back of sa 
, and cut lengthwise 
Spread slices open to 
ress or other 


Place peach 
lettuce leaf and arrang 
eel banan 
f salad plate. 
, with crisp waterc 


with berry. P 
and place across front 0 
resemble a fan. Garnist 
salad greens. 
Serve with a sweet or tart dressing. 

. YELLOW PEEL ELECKED WITH BROWN 


yse FULLY RIPE BANANA. - 
3, N. R., New York 6, N. Y- 





Stidenla’ Lunch, 
Home Economics Dept., UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 
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Madge E. Dilts, Director, Hoover Home Institute 


Consider this a cordial invita- 
tion to visit us at Booths 668 and 
669. We will be there to greet 


Model we you — 


new Hoover Cylinder Cleaner, Model 50 


. and to show you the 


. the new Hoover Automatic Electric 
Iron... the beautiful Triple-Action Hoover 


Cleaners, Models 28 and 61. 


You will want to register, too, 





for our Hoover teaching aids 


. to talk with us about the _ 






oS Model 28 


June 1948 





Louise W. Gerwin, Assistant Home Economist 


ways that Hoover Home In- 





stitute can be of greater 





Model 50 


assistance to you in your job as a Home 


4 


Put it down now as a definite date... 


22, 23, 24. Munici-al Auditorium, 


Economist. 


June 21, 


Minneapolis 


HOOVER 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
. } ;) 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


makers of Johnson's Wax for home and industry 
cordially invite you to visit 
the Johnson's Wax Booth, Number 664-665 
at the Municipal Auditorium in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
during the 
American Home Economics Association Convention 


June 21 through June 24 


JOHNSON’S WAX POLISHES BRING OUT THE BEAUTY OF THE HOME! 
“Jobnson’s” is a registered trademark 
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Stair 
Line Up For 
ELECTRIC 
COOKING 








Modern is the word for the Electric Ranges in the home economics depart- 
ment of this Ohio high school. Pupils learn the kind of cooking which 
they can apply at home. As surveys of leading national magazines show, 
homes in every section of the country are installing Modern Electric 
Ranges. 

If your school home economics laboratory does not have modern 
Electric cooking equipment, its installation can prove to be very much 
worth while. Students want and need the kind of training it provides, 
using the kind of equipment they have in their own homes. 


The floor plan of the East Liverpool High School home economics de- 
partment is available to you, FREE. See below! 


Free 























TO TEACH MODERN COOKING, YOU 
NEED A MODERN ELECTRIC RANGE 


Laboratory Kitchen Floor Plan. Actual floor plan of the home 
economics department of the East Liverpool High School shows 
complete details and dimensions. Valuable for reference in planning 
for the needs of your school. FREE. JUST USE THE COUPON! 


4 
Nationet National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
A- Vv « ADMIRAL « CROSLEY « ESTATE HEATROLA Electric Range Section 
— - E, t e j Dept. JH-6, 15 st 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
SON ectrica Piease send me; lutely FREE, floor plon blueprint of 
FRIGIDAIRE F GENERAL ELECTRIC ; Gis the East Liverpool! School home economics laboratory 
kitchen illustrated on "Wis page. 
HOTPOINT - KELVINATOR + LEDO + MONARCH qnufacturers — Nome.......0....00.+: es Avishvséeascncis 
A 
NORGE - QUALITY ~ UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE . Street and Number.........° “i ,, oeccceceeeesceeesec 
ssociation City, Postal Zone and State..... Vipy +++ eweeneswesens 


Electric Range Section 


4 
> 











SERVEL OWNERS WRITE TO TELL US 


All the new refrigerators looked pretty much alike 
to us. All had modern features. But we found a big 
difference in the way they operated. We wanted a 
refrigerator that would 
never be noisy and would 
last us a long, long time. 
That’s why we chose the 
Servel Gas Refrigerator. 
Mr. & Mrs. Francis Rheims 
805 Willoughby Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





No moving parts certainly means silence 
and longer life. Our Servel is still run- 
ning as well as it did when it came in 
1929! We’re mighty proud to show it off 
to friends. 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward A. Neu 

525 North Grove Street 

East Orange, N. J. 





We got our Servel in 1927. Since then 
it’s operated continuously, without a 
single big repair bill. And no noise 
either. We would certainly advise any- 
one to choose Servel. 

Isaac Friedman 

2320 W. Lunt Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 





We’ve had our Servel Gas Refrigerator 
20 years ... without a whisper of noise 
or a big repair bill. Certainly we tell 
friends, choose Servel. 

Mr. August F. Mack 

74 Melrose Place 

Montclair, N. J. 


We’re delighted with our new Servel. 
What a time-saver it is, with lots of room 
for fresh and frozen foods! And best of 
™ all, there’s no machinery in the freezing 
“A, system to wear or get noisy. 
4 Dr. & Mrs. G. C. Tyrrell 

9831 Felton Avenue 
Inglewood, Calif. 











FROM NEW YORK TO oceans ae 


[ysis Ln 


O MILLION FAMILIES enjoy Servel Gas 
pL feared today. Some have had theirs 
for 18 and 20 years—and write to say they’re 
still using them with no noise, no complaints. 


Unusual? No, from coast to coast, these 
stories are typical. And there’s a very good 
reason. Servel has the only really different, 
simpler freezing system. In it, there are no 
moving parts at all. No motor, no machinery. 
Just a tiny gas flame does the work silently, 
efficiently, year after year with no noise or wear. 

Today these two million happy owners are 
telling their friends, ““Go see the new Servel Gas 
Refrigerator. It has every up-to-the-minute con- 
venience for storing fresh and frozen foods. And 
its freezing system won’t give you a moment’s 
noise or worry.” 


Whether you’re choosing a refrigerator for 
your classroom or for a home, Servel is your best 
investment. There’s no noise to interrupt classes. 
No machinery to need repair. Your Gas Com- 
pany or neighborhood dealer is headquarters 
for the Servel Gas Refrigerator. 


EVANSVILLE 
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COMES PROOF THAT THE SERVEL GAS REFRIGERATOR 








LIQUIDS COOL 


When you pour alcoho! on your skin and blow on it, it will 
feel cool. That’s because liquids draw heat from the sur- 
rounding area as they evaporate. You could test this for 
yourself with a thermometer. Both gas and electric refrig- 
erators operate on this principle . . . but there’s a dig differ- 
ence in the application. Study the following illustrations 


and you'll see why Gas Refrigeration’s method is superior. 


ON EVAPORATION 





All you would have to do would be to pour continuous 
streams of ammonia or any other refrigerating liquid and 
air through a bent metal tube. As the ammonia evaporates 
on the inside, the outside of the tube cools . . . which causes 
refrigeration. The evaporated ammonia is then passed off 
in the form of vapor gas. However, in practical refriger- 
ation, allowing this vapor gas to escape would be wasteful. 
It must be recovered and used again. 





ee eR Pe inte sa EE a ER 


oie dente ee ee 


ONLY ONE HAS NO MACHINERY. 
<- HERE’S 








SN (ML Dla 








All refrigerators but one use machinery or moving parts to 
change the vapor back to a liquid and circulate it for re-use. 
Only the Gas Refrigerator makes cold and ice with no 
motor, no pump, no valves, no piston or compressor. 





..A TINY FLAME DOES THE WORK 
HOW —> 


A tiny gas flame takes the place of machinery in the Gas 
Refrigerator. Here the vapor is changed back to a liquid 
by first being passed through water. The water absorbs 
the ammonia. The mixture is then heated by a tiny gas 
flame. The ammonia is driven off in the form of a vapor. 
Cooled by passing through pipes, it condenses again into 
a liquid. Not a single moving part is needed. 
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All types of foods should be carefully pre- 
pared, and the importance of proper preparation 
of canned foods is recognized in relationship to 
flavor, texture, appearance and nutritive value. 

Research on nutritive content resulting from 
two methods of home preparation of canned foods, 
and on desirable methods for large-scale food prep- 
aration has been conducted and reported.* 


Two methods for preparing canned vege- 
tables in the home were used in the studies. (1) 
The liquid was drained from the vegetable and 
reduced by boiling to from one-third or one-fourth 
its original volume. The drained vegetable was 
added and heated. (The concentrated liquid ad- 
heres to the vegetable and is eaten with it.) (2) 
The entire content of the can (both vegetable and 
liquid) was heated together and the liquid drained 
off before serving. 

Experiments were conducted to see what 
effect heating on a steam table in quantity food 
service had upon vitamin retention. 


HOME PREPARATION: There was some 
ascorbic acid loss in either method, but it was 
much greater when the liquid was discarded. There 
was no thiamine or riboflavin loss through des- 
truction in boiling down the liquid, but there was 
a 30-40% loss when the liquid was discarded. 

Some of the mineral content was found in 
the liquid portion of the can. Less mature vege- 
tables had more carbohydrate content in the liquid 
than the more mature ones. The higher sugar con- 
tent of the less mature vegetables is more soluble 
than the higher starch content of more mature 
vegetables. 


LARGE-SCALE PREPARATION: Results of 
study on quantity food preparation correlated the 
Small-Scale (home) Preparation for vitamin reten- 
tion. Additional ascorbic acid was lost as the food 
stood an hour and a half on the steam table. Two 


exceptions, asparagus and tomatoes, were noted; 
there being no definite destruction in either vege- 
table after a half hour of boiling and an hour and a 
half on the steam table. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: Lse the Liquid from 
Canned Foods. Do not over-cook. For home-prepara- 
tion the method discussed under (1) is recom- 
mended. For institutional food service preparation 
in small quantities and immediate use, or short 
steam table holdings, are best. If liquid is not 
served with the food it should be used in other 
ways. 


*Research sponsored by the National Canners Association and 


the Can Manufacturers’ Institute. 


REFERENCES: 


“Distribution of Proximate and Mineral Nutrients 
in the Drained and Liquid Portions of Canned 
Vegetables” ; Kramer, Amihud; Journal of Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association; Vol. 21, No. 6, p. 354- 
356, June 1945. 


“Effect of Small-Scale Preparation on the Ascorbic 
Acid, Thiamin, and Riboflavin Content of Commer- 
cially-Canned Vegetables”; Winifred F. Hinman, 
Miriam K. Brush, Evelyn G. Halliday; Journal of 
American Dietetic Association; Vol. 21, No. 1, 
p. 7-10, Jan. 1945. 


“Effect of Large-Scale Preparation for Serving on 
the Ascorbic Acid, Thiamin, and Riboflavin Con- 
tent of Commercially-Canned Vegetables’; Winifred 
F, Hinman, Miriam K. Brush, Evelyn G. Halliday; 
Journal of American Dietetic Association; Vol. 20, 
No. 11, p. 752-756, Dec. 1944. 





For further information 
about preparation of canned 
foods, for table giving vitamin 
content of canned foods and 
a table giving servings of 
canned food per unit, write to: 








HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION, NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1739 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Won’t you visit us in our new plant in Minneap- 
olis the afternoon of June 22? It’s planned for on 
the A. H. E. A. Convention Program. 

We Foley Folks are thrilled, and proud, to have 
you come to Minneapolis. While here we will be 
delighted, in fact will consider it a privilege, to 
show you how Foley Food Mills are made, how 


Foley Choppers and Foley Sifters and Foley 


Blenders are stamped out, plated, assembled, 
even packed. 
Our Foley plant is brand new. It’s the most 


modern of kitchen utensil plants in the country. 
Production lines will be operating to c: ape acity. 

Please do come the afternoon of June 22. Trans- 
portation will be arranged for you at Convention 
Headquarters. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Expert training 
LAITEM-MILLER 


EXPERIENCES IN 
HOMEMAKING 


A modern course in home economies that builds 
an appreciation of a wholesome home life and an 
skills and responsibili- 


(©: 2) 
nursing. 


<A 

ac [7 |: ae i ~ 
an ompany \) * // | /, ‘)) 
Boston 17 vy '| 
New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 


understanding of the 
ties involved. Covers 


food, 
relationships and home Ic 


clothing, family 

















4 > You bet we will. And we'll be 
- S hoping to see you, too, at the 
A.H.E.A 


21-24,in Minneapolis 


Convention, June 
Please 
come in and talk over ideas for 
better cooking with us at our 
We'll be showing the 
kettle and 
maker, too, 


exhibit. 
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@ QOut-of-town home economists who visited 
AHEA headquarters from April 1 to May 10 were: 
Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, Minnesota; Elisabeth 
Amery, Maryland; Mary I. Barber, Michigan; Alicia 
Bautista, Philippines; Katharine Blunt, Connecticut; 
Mrs. E. C. Brandt, Virginia; Marie Dye, Michigan; 
Alice Edwards, Virginia; Florence Harrison, Missouri; 
Mrs. John Howell, Virginia; Ruth Huey, Texas; 
Mrs. Grace Kirkpatrick, Virginia; Elsa Lundell, 
Sweden; Jessie McQueen, New York; Mrs. Margaret 
Manger, Virginia; Florence Mason, Maryland; Lelia 
Massey, Ohio; Louise Mojonnier, Illinois; Nancy 
Oliver, England; Elizabeth Rivers, Minnesota; 
Vivian Roberts, Ohio; Mrs. Lemo D. Rockwood, 
New York; Mrs. Azalea Sager, Oregon; Frances L. 
Swain, Wisconsin; Marian Underwood, Texas; Helen 
Waite, Wisconsin; Mrs. Doris 8. Welch, Virginia. 


@ Again serving as spokesman for AHEA, Mrs. 
Ella McNaughton, legislative chairman, appeared be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee on appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture on April 26. She 
spoke for the restoration of the $245,000 that was 
cut by this subcommittee from the budget of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
for the fiscal year 1948. She emphasized the fact 
that although funds allocated for the expansion of the 
Bureau since 1940 were granted in war times they 
were not for war needs any more than for present 
needs of homes and families of the country. The 
national legislative chairman had the benefit of 
capable help from Mrs. A. E. Brandt (former in- 
structor at Oregon State College and Iowa State 
College), Mrs. John G. Howell (former extension 
specialist in North Carolina), and Mrs. Berryman 
Hurt (chairman of the homemaking section of the 
D. C. Home Economics Association). 


@ Hearings have been held on 81388, a bill to pro- 
tect fur handlers against improper identification of 
fur products and articles made from fur, but the 
bill has not been reported out of the Senate inter- 


state and foreign commerce committee. Strangely 
enough, the consumer has done little about this bill; 
yet it is designed to protect her by giving her relia- 
ble information on the label. 


@ Chances that legislation affecting housing and 
education will be passed by this session of Congress 
hinge on efforts of state and local leaders. 

A muiltibttlion-dollar, long-range housing bill de- 
signed to produce 15 million homes in 10 years by 
private and public building stimulants passed the 
Senate on April 23. Hearings were held before the 
House banking and currency committee during the 
week of May 3. Both sponsors and opponents of 
the bill agree that the principal issue involves title 
VI, which would extend the low-cost housing pro- 
gram by authorizing more than 500,000 units of low- 
rent housing over a five-year period. Opponents 
are attempting to restrict such housing to welfare 
cases. In any event, houses built under such proj- 
ects will be available only to families unable to 
secure acceptable housing. 

Interest in federal-aid-to-education legislation has 
increased greatly throughout the country. As we 
go to press it looks as though the House labor and 
education committee may report out HR2953° by 
the middle of May 
Congressman Fred Hartley, Speaker Joe Martin, 


if sufficient prodding is given 
and Representative Charles Halleck. 


@ Reported favorably by the Senate committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce is HR4071, the 
bill that would permit the government to seize any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is adulterated or 
misbranded when introduced into or while in inter- 
state commerce or while held for sale after shipment 
in interstate commerce. (See Washington News in 
the February 1948 JourRNAL. 


@ It appears likely that the $65 million for school 
lunches, recommended and passed by the House, 
will also pass the Senate. This is HR5883. 

@ As we go to press the Rivers bill (HR2245) to 
repeal all taxes and license fees on margarine is in the 
hands of the Senate finance committee, and Senator 
Millikan (Colo.) is expected to hold early hearings 
and take prompt action to get the bill to the Senate 
floor. The bill passed the House on April 27. 
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Home Economies, 1848-1948 


In common with other organizations affiliated with 


the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, we take notice of the one-hundre dth anniversary 
of AAAS and, as a salute to its great achievement, pay 
tribute to Edward L. Youmans, MD, 1821-1886, a 
common proncer of both gen ral science and home eco- 


At the same time, 


nomics. we brief a century’s scien- 


lific advancement in home economics. Dr. Andrews, 
professor emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
verstly, who lives at Edgewater, New Jersey, ts not only 


of the Hloame 


Association bul was among those who attended the Lake 


a chart r wie mbe r Ame rican Economics 


Placid Conferences, forerunner of AHEA, 


N 1848, when the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was organized, Edward 
Livingston Youmans, MD, born at Coeymans, 
N. Y., in 1821, was engaged upon studies that ap- 
peared in his epoch-making Class Book of Chemistry, 
1851, of which 150,000 copies were sold, and in 
the first science text in home economies, his Hand- 

hook of Household Science, 1857. Both 
based upon his profound conviction of the impor- 


texts were 
tance of the new scientific knowledge and its appli- 
cation in agriculture, education, and ‘in the house- 
hold and the familiar affairs of common life.” 
Youmans is the appropriate centennial pioneer 
who belongs both to general science and to home 
economics. Here is a figure with something of the 
heroic—he suffered for years from blindness and 
To him von Liebig’s 
Chemistry lo 
Physiology (1840) gave inspiration and direction. 
As a result, Dr. Youmans formulated the new chem- 


studied with a sister’s help. 


in Ils Application Agriculture and 


istry for teaching and devised graphic and other 
methods for teaching it; he studied and explained in 
public lectures and in his own writings the theory of 
evolution and other developments in the natural 
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sciences; he found his own life vocation, in the words 
of his biographer, John Fiske of Harvard, as “‘in- 
terpreter of science for the people.” 

Youmans’ Household Science 
“A Popular Account of Heat, Light, Aliment and 


Cleansing in Their Scientiiic Principles and Domestic 


carries the subtitle 


Applications” and states in the introduction: 


This volume has been prepared under a conviction that 


the knowledge it communicates is first in order of impor 


tance among things to be considered by rational and civi 
lized people One of the most startling facts of man’s 
history is that he should have continued to maintain so 
dense and perfect ignorance of himself The mass of 


facts and principles (of the present work) are the results 


of recent investigations. One hundred years ago such a 


work would have been a blank impossibility > indeed it 
had lacked its richest materials if prepared for the last 


place [is] after a course of elementary lessons in chemistry 


generation - school study, its most appropriate 


and physiology 


In the 1870’s, Youmans planned also a household 
encyclopedia, proposing research to validate its ma- 
terials; but the project was not completed. In the 
Popular Science Monthly, established by Youmans in 
1872, household topics frequently appeared, also 
arguments for education. In the article on “Cook 
ery and Education” (1878) Dr. Youmans calls for 
such education as a parallel to agricultural education, 
applauds our first cooking schools but points out 
that the English are organizing them both in their 
national and common schools, and then declares: 
fortified intrenchments of ignorance, 


Our kitchens are 


prejudice, irrational habits, rule of thumb and mental 


vacuity. ... The spirit of improvement must invade this 


last stronghold of stupidity, the kitchen 


As a science pioneer in home economics, Youmans 
comes midway between Benjamin Thompson (Count 
Rumford), 1753-1814, and Ellen H. Richards, 1842 
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1911, sanitary chemist of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and founder of the AHEA. Youmans 
was preceded by two pioneer women educators, 
Emma Hart Willard, 1787-1870, and Catherine FE. 
Beecher, 1800-1878, who urged education related to 
the home. 


High Points in Home Economics Development 

After Youmans, some significant factors in the 
development of home economics down to the present 
include the Federal Land Grant Act, 1862; the first 
college teaching of home economics in land-grant 
colleges, 1870-72; cooking schools and household 
arts in schools, 1870’s; the Adams Act, which set up 
agricultural experiment stations, 1887; teacher train- 
ing, Teachers College, N. Y., 1888; office of Human 
Nutrition Investigations, Department of Agriculture, 
1894, which developed into the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics; Lake Placid con- 
ferences on home economics, 1899 to 1908; American 
Home Economics Association, 1908, with 700 charter 
members (now nearly 18,000) and its JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics, 1909; Smith-Lever Act, 1914, 
extension service; specialists in U. S. Bureau of 
Education, 1915; Smith-Hughes Act, 1917, voca- 
tional home economics; Merrill-Palmer School, 1918; 
Purnell Act, 1925, research at experiment stations; 
AHEA’s Child Study and Parent Education Center, 
Washington, 1928; George-Deen Acts, for teacher 
travel, supervision, distributive education, 1930's; 
30,000 of 75,000 trained home economists register 
for war emergency service, 1942; home economics 
taught in most high schools and in 360 colleges 
(1944), four having more than 1,000 students, two 
more than 1,000 majors, one offering 250 courses; 
home economics in FAO and international educa- 
tional relations; National Conference on Family Life, 
1948, 125 organizations co-operating. 


Evidences of Home Economics Research 

At a centennial of science, one will ask, what of 
research and scientific work in home economics? 
The research of Atwater and later workers in food 
and nutrition at university and other scientific 
laboratories led to work of high quality in nutrition 
as the first research development in home economics 
departments. Research in other divisions of home 
economics is now increasing in amount. Theses 
for masters’ and doctors’ degrees are one index of 
research. For the period 1918-23, 228 titles in home 
economics research were reported in 20 colleges and 
universities; for 1924-31, 621 theses were reported in 
107 institutions; and in the year 1946-47, 326 in 78 


institutions. Research in education is carried on in 
colleges and universities and by the U. S. Office of 
Education, which has specialists concerned with 
school and college teaching, teacher training, voca- 
tional home economics, family life education, and 
research, and has published bulletins on subject 
matter, curricula, methods of organization, and 
teaching. Foundations and educational associa- 
tions have made other related studies, such as those 
concerned with teaching applied economics, con- 
sumer education, and criteria for evaluating college 
courses in home economics. 

At land-grant colleges and experiment stations, 
research in home economics expanded rapidly after 
the Purnell Act (1925) became a law authorizing 
“economic and sociological investigations of the 
rural home and rural life’; within 3 years, 78 re- 
search reports were published, and 105 were under 
way at 40 stations. In 1946-47, more than 400 re- 
ports were published, and 550 projects were under 
way, distributed in 51 stations. Of these, approxi- 
mately 81 per cent were in food and nutrition and the 
rest in textiles and clothing, family economics, hous- 
ing, home management, household equipment, and 
education. Some are carried out in home economics 
departments exclusively, the majority co-operatively 
between home economics and other contributing 
departments, some entirely in departments outside 
home economics; Co-operative research is supported 
by both state and federal funds. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture maintains a 
specific research agency, the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, with a staff of about 
300, mostly scientific and professional specialists and 
their aids, organized in four research divisions 
family economics, housing and household equipment, 
textiles and clothing, and food and nutrition — be- 
sides the information and administration staffs. 

In 1946-47, the Bureau issued 33 new publications, 
24 technical journal articles, 109 popular articles, 
and 11 radio seripts and distributed 5} million copies 
of its 118 bulletins in current circulation. 

The total research enterprise in home economics is 
partly indicated by the 501 research workers listed 
by the American Home Economics Association for 
1946-47. 

If Youmans were to review this centennial record 
he might say, “Well done——so far!” But in view of 
the world’s terrific needs for food, shelter, and homes 
based on scientific knowledge he would surely call for 
redoubled efforts by home economists to promote 


good living standards everywhere. 











BHNHE Celebrates a Quarter Century of Service 


MissO’ Brien, an assistant chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and sta{i member since 
1924, presents se lected high points in the prologue and 
existence of this great fountainhe ad of research and in- 


formation affecting the family and its members. 


Prologue 


Economics Research. 


Home 


The first technical publication in the field of agricul- 


1828— Foreshadow of 


ture issued by the U.S. government was about silk, 


always of interest to home economists. It was pub- 
lished by the Secretary of the 

1847—Home Economics in the U.S. Patent Office. 
The annual report of the U. S. Patent Office 
tained an article “‘On the Proportions of Nutriment 
of the Means of Living.” 


Hints upon Farm Houses 


Treasury. 
con- 
Analyses of flour, ‘‘Some 
consumption of milk, 
were discussed in later reports—all bearing out the 
fact that sustained interest of the government in the 
home developed first in the Patent Office. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Established. 
The Department of Agriculture, later to be the first 
great scientific institution in this or any other coun- 
try to establish a Bureau of Home 
reated by a law signed by President Lincoln on May 
15. 


1894 


1S6 2 
Economics, was 
Congress 


Human Nutrition Investigations. 


Atwater 
Atwater-Rosa 


The 
(later the 
respiration calorim 


world-famous 
Rosa 


Jenedict 


eter was the first successful 
instrument devised for deter 
mining accurately the income 


and en 
Built 


and outgo of matter 


ergy of human subjects 


in the early 1890’s in Dr 
\twater’s laboratories at 
Wesleyan University in Mid 
dletown, Connecticut, and 


moved in 1907 to Washing 
ton, D. 
the 


1908 in 


'., by act of Congress, 
up in 

the 
labora 


head- 


ba Sach was set 


what became 
economics 


the USDA 


first home 
tory. in 


quarters. 
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voted a special fund of $10,000 which initiated 
Human Nutrition Investigations in the Department 
of Agriculture. Wilbur Olin Atwater (father 
Helen W. Atwater, who in 1923 became editor of the 
JOURNAL Home 


special agent in charge, with headquarters at Mid- 


of 


OF KcONOMICS), Was appointed 


dletown, Connecticut, where he built the respiration 


calorimeter in his laboratories at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 
1896—Forerunner of Home Economics Bulletins. 


Bulletin 28 of 
‘The Chemical Composition of American Food Ma- 
W. Atwater and C. D. 
its later editions was used 


the Office of Experiment Stations, 
terials,’’ was issued by 
Woods. This bulletin or 
up to 1940 by institutions, physicians, dietitians, and 
the 
“Bureau of Domestic 


students to calculate nutritive value of diets. 


1898 
Senator Kyle, chairman of the Senate Committee on 


A Proposed Science.” 
Labor and Education, introduced a bill to establish a 
Bureau of Hearings were held, 
but the bill was not reported out of committee. 
1906-08—The Move to a a. 
1906, two years after Dr. Atwater retired because of 
ill health, the headquarters of the Human Nutrition 
to Washington, 


was placed in charge. 


Domestic Science. 


Washington, In 


Investigations was moved and 
Charles Ford 
In 1907, Congress appropriated $5,000 for 


to Washington”’ 


Langworthy 
“packing, 


transporting and storing in the 


j bee: 


— 


) al 


ir 





Ls 





“be 
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respiration calorimeter. A year later more funds 
were appropriated for ‘setting up and completing” 





Louise Stanley 


it in the “‘new building” (basement of the east wing 
of the USDA). 

1914—Office of Home Economics. As an enlarge- 
ment of the Human Nutrition Investigations, the 
Office of Home Economics was created with Dr. 
Langworthy as chief. During war years, it estab- 
lished an experimental kitchen directed by Mina C. 
Denton and overflowed into ‘‘220 Fourteenth,” an 
office building standing approximately where is now 
the Fourteenth Street entrance to the South Build- 
ing of the USDA. In 1915, the Office of Home Ico- 
nomics was made a part of the so-called ‘States 
telations Service,” directed by the beloved Alfred 
C. True from its beginning until it was disbanded in 
1923. Cecelia Huneke, now administrative office: 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, was in the office of accounts of the ‘“‘Serv- 
ice.” 

Other such well-known names as Helen W. 
water, Caroline L. Hunt, Ruth Van Deman, and 
Fanny Walker Yeatman appear in publications of 


At- 


the Office of Home Economics. Two of that Office 


staff have served the Bureau continuously through- 
out its history—Luther W. McLeod and Virginia M. 
Parkinson. 

1922—Plan for Bureau Announced at AHEA. As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture C. W. Pugsley 
announced at the AHEA convention in Corvallis, 


Oregon: 


The Secretary of Agriculture believes that home econom 
ics work should be greatly strengthened and he authorizes 
me to state at this time that he has in view ‘‘making the 
home economics work an independent bureau ranking with 
the other bureaus of the department and placing at its 
head a woman with executive ability, thorough scientific 
training, and a broad and sympathetic understanding of 
what is needed to make the bureau of help to the women of 


the land. 


And Then the Bureau 


1923—Bureau of Home Economics Established. 
In June, the Secretary of Agriculture called together 
a group of home economics leaders to outline work of 
the new bureau. Included were Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel, Ruby Green Smith, Louise Stanley, Mary E. 
Sweeny, Helen Thompson, Ruth Wardall, and Edna 
White. 

This committee recommended the following di- 
visions of work for the proposed bureau, the first 
four of which, plus a division of information, make 
up the Bureau today, 25 years later: 


Food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, economics 
(including household management), housing and equip- 
ment, home relations, art in the home (including the physi- 
cal and psychological laws of color, line, and form.) 


On July 1, the Bureau was created, absorbing the 
Office of Home Economics—its space, personnel, 
and equipment. Louise Stanley took charge late 
in August. 

December 14, several women’s organizations 
were invited to send representatives to a conference 
to discuss how the Bureau’s program might best be 





Blank and Stoller 
Henry C. Sherman 
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adapted to the needs of women in the home. In at- 
tendance were Lita Bane, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Mrs. Ella A. Boole, National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; Lida Haf- 
ford, National Council of Women; Mrs. Ethel Puffer 
Howes, American Association of University Women; 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations; Mrs. Charles 
Schuttler, The Rural Women; Mrs. Winfield Smith, 
League of Women Voters; and Mary E. Sweeny, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

1924—Bureau United in the N-O Building. Ona 
hot September day, accumulations from 1894 to 1924 
were moved from the East Wing and from 220 Four- 
teenth Street to the N-O Building, one of the then- 
being-vacated World War I temporary dormitories 
on the plaza in front of the Union Station. 

In February, with the appointment of Hildegarde 
Kneeland as head, the division of economics (now 
family economics) got under way. The division of 
textiles and clothing followed July first, with Ruth 
©’Brien joining the staff as head of that unit. 

1930-—Moved Again. The Bureau, forced to leave 
its convenient and interesting location on the Union 
Station plaza, found temporary refuge on the ninth 
and tenth floors of the Earle Building, still standing 
today at Thirteenth and E Streets, N.W. The 
Earle (now Warner’s) Theatre was in the same 
building. The Bureau’s first temperature-humidity 
controlled textile testing room was one of the small 
rooms off the stage intended as an actor’s dressing 
room. The conditioning unit was crowded into the 
shower stall. Textile girls were thrilled to meet the 
famous and glamorous stage people who rode with 
them on the ‘‘behind-the-scenes” elevator and wan- 
dered around the back hallways. 

1932—The Great Depression. The Bureau’s first 
experience with a national emergency resulted from 
the great pressure for information to help families 
maintain adequate standards of living with the 
falling incomes of the °30’s. 

Appropriations cut, the lease on space in the Earle 
Building expiring, the South Building partially com- 
pleted—all added up to another move. In a driv- 
ing rain, on a blustery March day, laboratories and 
offices moved into the South Building of USDA, 
where few partitions were yet installed and much 
painting was yet to be done. File cases became 
makeshift partitions and work went on while paint- 
ers and partition placers (with shrill drills) per- 
formed their various chores. 

1934-37 CWA and WPA Projects. As part of the 
recovery program the Bureau initiated and led a 
Civil Works Administration project, its first large 
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co-operative study—a national farm-housing survey 
of 46 states in co-operation with the then-existing 





Glogau 


Hazel K. Stiebeling 


Bureau of Agricultural Engineering and the Exten- 
sion Service. This was followed by two more 
gigantic nation-wide research jobs, financed by funds 
of the Works Progress Administration (later renamed 
the Works Projects Administration)—the consumer 
purchases study and the children’s and women’s 
measurements studies for garment and pattern 
sizing. 

1938-40—Another Division Added. 
Sater came to the Bureau as head of the newly estab- 
lished division of housing and household equipment. 
Dr. Stanley relinquished her supervision of the food 


Lenore E. 


and nutrition division, and Lela E. Booher was ap- 
pointed the first full-time head. 

1941—-Moved Again. To get its research units 
into less crowded quarters, the Bureau’s laboratories 
were moved to the Agricultural Research Center, a 
12,000-acre tract at Beltsville, Maryland. It was 
another cold, rainy day. Most difficult to move of 
all the equipment were the “living test-tubes,” the 
rats. As parts of long-time experiments, they 
represented large investments. Nearly 3,000 of the 
“very special’? ones made the 17-mile journey in 
stylish fashion (carried in air-conditioned ambu- 
lances); the remainder of the rat colony went in 
heated trucks. To protect them, canopies were 
stretched from buildings to trucks and ambulances 
both at Washington and Beltsville. 

1942-44 
With a shifting wartime staff, the Bureau met in- 
creased demands of World War II for research and 


Changes in Name and in Leadership. 
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Leaders who work with Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, are 


top 


row, left to right) Ruth O’Brien, assistant chief; Esther L. Batchelder, head of the food and nutrition division; Margaret G 
Reid, head of the family economics division; Callie M. Coons, assistant chief; (bottom row, left to right) Kathryn Cronis 
ter, acting head of the information division; Mrs. Bess V. Morrison, head of the textiles and clothing division; Lenore Sater, 


head of the housing and household equipment division. 


information on food and clothing conservation and 
other civilian problems. In 1943, it reached its 
all-time high in distribution of publications—more 
than 28 million. Dr. Stanley was appointed special 
assistant to the Agricultural Research Administrator 
that year. The division of protein and nutrition 
research was transferred from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering to the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the latter’s name enlarged to 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
Henry Clapp Sherman, who had been one of Dr. 
Atwater’s assistants in early days of Human Nutri- 
tion Investigations, was loaned by Columbia Uni- 
Dr. Hazel 


KX. Stiebeling was appointed assistant chief at that 


versity to direct the work of the Bureau. 


time and made chief in 1944. 

1947—Small Appropriations but Large Services. 
Although aggregate appropriations of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics for all the 
years of its existence scarcely equal what any one of 
the larger agricultural research bureaus now uses in a 
single year, its service to homemakers ranks high. 
Total distribution of its popular publications through 


Photos of O’Brien, Morrison, Sater by Glogau; others USDA 


the Government Printing Office during its first 24 
years amounts to 10735 million copies; of technical 
publications, a total of F million. ‘This is in addi- 
tion to the many technical reports and popular 
articles published in scientific and trade journals and 


in magazines. 


The Bureau Today 


The Bureau’s personnel totals 315 persons as of 
April 1948. It includes a staff of 107 in Washington 
headquarters, 118 in laboratories at Beltsville 
(Maryland), and 90 in 17 states working on co-opera- 
tive projects with agricultural experiment stations 
and home economics units in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The Bureau is under the leadership of Hazel Ix. 
Stiebeling, chief; Callie Mae Coons, assistant chief; 
and Ruth O’Brien, assistant chief. These are as- 
sisted by the division heads: Margaret G. Reid, 
family economics; Esther L. Batchelder, food and 
nutrition; Lenore E. Sater, housing and household 
equipment; Kathryn E. Cronister (acting head), in- 
formation; and Mrs. Bess V. Morrison, textiles and 


clothing. 











“Our Personal Problems Class” 


Mrs. O'Reilly, an assistant profe ssor of home eco 
nomics education al. Purdue University and mother of 
an Il-year old boy, has super ised student teachers al 
Oregon State College and served as state supervisor of 


\ el ada. 


home economics in 


which are 


DUCATIONAL de 


termined jointly by teacher and pupils and 


experiences 


analyzed co-operatively can net rich satis 
factions to the learners and a thrilling adventure for 
the teacher. Study of an experiment conducted by 
the division ot education and applied psychology ol 
Purdue Universitv at West Latavette High School 
confirms the belief that educational programs must 
he based on interests, needs, and problems of youth. 
were: to help the 


Purposes of the experiment 


students develop) judgment ino solving personal, 
social, and family problems; to find out what exactly 
were the interests and needs of these high school 
students in theu personal, social, and family rela 
tionships; and to decide on some learning experiences 
them in solving their difficulties 


that could assist 


Problems of class members were to determine the 
area of study Needs and interests of the students 
were to determine the class procedure, which was 
to be flexible. Activities based on actual pupil ex 
periences were to be planned and directed jointly by 
students and teacher with guidance from parents 
Class enrollment was to be limited to 
No title for the course 


was to be suggested by the administration or the 


and others. 
a maximum of 20 students. 
teacher. The teacher was to keep free of any prede- 
termined plans or opinions and to use no approach 
Her 


objectives were to learn what some of the problems 


or pretest which might tend to focus thinking. 
are, how the home economics course can help in the 
solution of them, how usable high school students 
consider the available references and other materials 
in these units, and to provide home economics stu 
dent teachers an opportunity to observe the working 
out of some principles of co-operative planning. 

A mixed group of nine boys and seven girls from 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades made up the 
Their initial 

The class voted to pool their 

first. Individual 


experimental class. interest Was in 


dating and etiquette. 


thinking on dating members 
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volunteer com- 
Then 


each student selected the Lopic on which he would 


listed topics for discussion, and a 
mittee prepared tt list of 1G to he discussed. 


lead the discussion, 
All discussions were to be objective, it was de 
cided, and everyone Was to share in them and be 


\lso, 


students were to lead the discussions in accordance 


considerate of the other person’s opinions. 


with good techniques; democratic participation by 


all 


committee ol si udents. 


class members was agreed upon. A_ planning 


teachers, and others selected 
hy them was chosen to make decisions when such a 
procedure seemed advisable to save the time of the 
Class. Students specified that the discussion leader 
would need to obtain questions from the class for 
discussion, and, in preparation, read avaLable ref 
erences and discuss the topic With others in a posi 
When detailed plans 
and materials were ready finally, the leader was to 
the Meetings 


were scheduled for the living room of the 


tion to react with judgment. 


confer with teacher about them. 


homemak 
ing department. 
After the group had discussed dating and social 


behavior, they recommended that the planning 
committee give some consideration to problems of 
marriage. Inquiries submitted were concerned with 
the 
some causes of friction, and the relationship of the 


The 


as chairman of 


factors which make for success in marriage, 
dating period to success in marriage later. 
students asked the teacher to act 
thes > discussions because they felt themselves less able 
to draw sound conclusions Irom the pooled thinking. 
\ll students agreed to read some reference for each 
lesson in order to broaden their own understanding. 
They decided, too, that one student would review 
and report on some authenticated research for each 
topic to be discussed. 

Throughout the course, student chairmen used a 
procedures. Informal discussion 


wide variety of 


Wits practiced most consistently. Questions were 
raised; experiences, opinions, and information were 
pooled; then the chairman crystalized some general 
principles as bases for judgment in later experiences. 
Demonstrations were used effectively, as were a 
school-wide poll, special reports, and outside speak- 
ers. Always opportunity was given for practice in 


developing confidence and ease. 
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Class members expressed interest in’ planning 
activities which would project the experiences of 
this class into the entire school. Consideration was 
given to a school bulletin board, school assemblies, 
securing good movies on social relationships, articles 
in the school paper, and inviting others to visit the 
class. Attention was given to out-of-class activities, 
such as dinner meetings, parties, picnics, and school 
functions that would permit the students to practice 
principles set up in class. 

The teacher co-operated in every possible way. 
She helped the group to clarify and determine goals 
and to develop plans for accomplishing them. She 
also gave some guidance to class planning. To 
encourage the development of leadership in con- 
ducting a discussion, she helped the students to keep 
discussions objective and free of personal prejudices. 
She helped them to recognize principles and estab- 
lished facts involved and referred them to specific 
sources of information on some of their questions. 

Other functions of the teacher were: to make 
available to the class references, standardized tests, 
current articles, and reports of research studies; to 
aid the planning committee in steering the course in 
the most helpful direction; to check frequently to see 
how class plans might be improved in serving stu- 
dent needs; and to look ahead in planning the next 
steps. 

Evaluations were made from time to time to de- 
termine progress toward their goals and to form a 
basis for future recommendations. The final evalua- 
tion provided the following summary: 


What the Students Decided 


All pupils in the class recommended mixed groups 
for future classes of this nature and said that such a 
course should run two semesters. A majority of the 
students recommended that the course be offered 
during the senior year in high school or that only 
juniors and seniors be enrolled in such a class. All 
members favored the informal, living-room environ- 
ment for such discussions. A majority recom- 
mended that meetings be led by a student chairman 
who maintained orderly participation. All students 
believed that some discussions should be channeled 
by an adult chairman. A majority thought the 
class should be pupil-teacher planned. 

Class members were unanimous in saying that 
they had been helped in developing willingness to 
compromise for the advantage of the whole group 
and to let other people hold opinions different from 


theirown. All but one felt that the class had helped 
} 


them to accomplish some release of tensions about 
dating, etiquette, or marriage. More understanding 
of factors that affect human relationships was re 
ported by all but one student. Better understand 
ing of their own emotional behavior and an improved 
ability to recognize and respect other people’s beliefs 
were reported by all but one class member. ‘Two- 
thirds of the group thought that reading publicat ions 
by reliable authorities had developed their interest 
in eliminating certain misconceptions. A majority 
of the students said that they were able to participate 
more democratically in a discussion and to do a 
better job of co-operative planning for their group 
They professed to have more understanding of the 
responsibilities of their parents in guiding their 
development and more initiative in solving problems 
concerned with their relationships with other people 
More than half of the class acknowledged increased 
willingness to talk over their personal questions and 
problems with some understanding, well-informed 
person. 

Two-thirds of the class thought it inadvisable for 
parents and children to have such a class toget hi P 
but many believed a similar class would be advisable 
for parents alone. 

No reference was made and no question Was asked 
relative to credit or marks in the course. On one 
occasion a student asked if they would get credit 
The inquiry prompted general discussion of the mat 
ter of credit and ernades, but the teacher was not 
drawn into the conversation. The group decided 
“we're getting what we want so why bother with 
grades !”’ 

In identifving outcomes of the experience in the 
light of objectives visioned originally, the experi 
ment reveals what these young men and women con 
sider to be some of their problems and provides some 
indication of the extent to which a unit in personal, 
social, and family relationships taught by a home 
making teacher can serve these needs. In the area of 
social usage and marriage, these high school pupils 
valued the help provided them through many ret 
erences and publications. In the area of dating, no 
written word by any adult was given as much recog 
nition as were the opinions, approvals, or criticisms 
expressed by their classmates. 

The teacher and administrators consistently re 
frained from attaching a descriptive name to the 
course. At first the students referred to the class in 
various ways, but gradually, from their unguarded 
references, they established the title “Our Personal 


Problems Class.”’ 











Seams of Cotton House Dresses Studied 


Dr. Keeney, research associate in clothing and textiles 
and associate economics at the 


University of Alabama, holds a PhD from The Penn- 
sylvania State College and has taught at the University 


prose ssor of home 
of Missouri and The Pennsylvania State College. 


Hike cotton house dress has been one of the 

most popular items discussed in the nation- 

wide Consumer Speaks project sponsored by 

the Consumer Interests Committee of the American 
Hlome Economics Association. Women, meeting 
in groups, voted for characteristics which they 
considered essential, important, or desirable for 
dresses in low, medium, and high-price ranges. 
seams used in house dresses ranked first in im- 
portance among the many details of workmanship 
discussed. Seams well made, neatly finished, and 
at least one-half inch wide were desired in low-priced 
Good stitching 


as well ils in high-priced dresses. 


Was also requested. Many women wanted at least 
12 or 12 to 14 stitches to the inch. 

This voiced demand of many thousands of con- 
sumers led to a study, in July 1947, of the details 
of seam construction used on a group of cotton house 
dresses found in 16 retail stores in Tuscaloosa, 
\labama (population 52,000). One hundred dresses 
were examined. These were divided into two price 
ranges, $1.98 to $3.99 and $4 to $5.99. 

Dresses examined included junior, misses’, and 
ladies’ sizes. Misses’ sizes (12 to 20) seemed most 
plentiful. Yet, even in this group, sizes 12, 14, and 
16 were more numerous than larger sizes. 

Seams in four locations on the garments were 
noted (1) side seams, (2) seams at the armscye, (3) 
seams Which would require surface stitching, and (4) 
seams joining Waist and skirt. 

Four aspects of seam construction were recorded 
as the garments were examined. They were (1) 
type of seam used, (2) number of stitches per inch 
(counted in three places and averaged), (3) width 
of finished seam (measured in at least three places 
and averaged to the nearest }-inch which determined 
width from stitching line to edge), and (4) edge 
finish on seam. 

Comparison of details of seam construction in 


dresses in each price range is given in the table. 
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Types of seams used varied with the location of the 
seam. The plain seam was used to construct side 
seams and armscye seams of all garments in each 
price range. Seams such as those used on yokes, 
pockets, and facings, where a stitching on the 
surface of the garment is required, were made most 
frequently with the lap seam. This firm, durable 
type of seam was used on 83.8 per cent of the gar- 
ments in the low-price range and on 71.1 per cent 
in the high-price range. 

Greatest differences in seam types used on dresses 
in the two price ranges were found in seams joining 
waist and skirt. The plain seam was used on 57.4 
per cent of the dresses selling for $1.98 to $3.99 
and 38.4 per cent of the garments selling for $4 to 
$5.99. Lap seams were used more frequently on 
dresses in the higher-price range. No taped seams 
were used at either yoke or waistline. 

The number of stitches per inch used on the gar- 
ments ranged from 6 to 16. Fewer stitches to the 
inch were used on all seams of dresses in the $1.98 
to $3.99 price range. Shorter stitches were used 
on stitching lines of surface seams and in seams 
joining Waist and skirt. 

Kight to 10. stitches per inch were used most 
frequently in side seams and armscye seams of 
dresses selling for $1.98 to $3.99. Nine, 10, and 12 
stitches to the inch were most common in similar 
seams of $4 to $5.99 dresses. ‘Twelve stitches to the 
inch were used more frequently on the seams re- 
quiring surface stitching in each price group, as well 
as on seams joining waist and skirt. 

The finished seam width varied from }-inch to 
t-inch in all seams of all dresses. Only nine dresses 
had seams which exceeded $-inch in width in any 
location. The majority of the garments had seams 
$-to $-inch in width in all seam areas examined. 
Twenty-five of the garments, or one-fourth, had 
seams less than 23-inch in width in one or more of the 
four locations. 

Little difference was noted in the widths of any 
of the seams used on garments in the two price 
ranges. The greatest difference was apparent in 
armscye seams. One-fourth inch seams were used 
on 27.5 per cent of the garments in the $1.98 to $3.99 
price range and on only 2.4 per cent of the garments 
selling for $4 to $5.99. 
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Edges of seams were finished in four different ways 
(1) unfinished, (2) pinked, (3) overcast, and (4) 
concealed. the 
seams of 75.0 per cent of the dresses in the lower- 


Pinked seams were used on side 
price group and in 69.2 per cent of those in the 


higher-price group. Unfinished edges were most 
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Stitches to the inch tend to be longer than desired 
Lo thre 


Many garments used eight stitches or less 


») 


inch; few garments used more than 12 stitches to the 
inch. 
Seams were generally no greater, sometimes less, 


than the requested $-inch width minimum. 


frequently used on all seams in each group. Finishes were seldom used on seams other than 
Comparison of the percentage distribution of the seam construction of the dres n each price nae 
DRESSES IN THE $1.98 TO $3.99 PRICE RAN $ $6 PR 
ITEMS OF SEAM CONSTRUCTION 40 with 7 with Sea . <, : 
48 with Side ratbceiptnee ae ai ed ‘ s ‘ 
‘inp Armsc ve th face Jo W . \ S , | WV 
Seams Stitching and Skirt c 
Vo \ \ 
Type of seam 
Plain iS) 100.0) 40*) 100.0 5 | 13.5 2 | 57.4 52 «100.0; 42 1OO.0 4 | 38.4 ") a | 
Lap 0 0.0 0 0.0) 31 S3.S i3 ia 7 ) 0.0 O 0.0) 27 71.1 ) Ie 
Cord 0 0.0 0) 0.0 0 0O.0 7 14.9 () (i 0 oo ty oOo 12? 92 9 
Felled 0 0.0 0) 0.0 | 2 4 0) 0.0 0 oOo 0 O.0 | 1.5 () aon 
Stitches per inch 
H l 2 1 0 0.0 0 O.0 0) O.0 0 f 0 oo 0 oo () og 
7 } §.3 » 5.0 () 0.0 () Ooo : +S | 4 0) og | ) 
Ny 19 39.5) 12 30.0 6 | 16.2 1O | 21.3 1) 19 5 11.9 2 6 » = 
+a) 6 12.5 } 10.0 5 i3.3 s 17.0 11 21 10 23.0 ’ 25.6 () = 
10 1] 22 9 s Y.0 4 IS. 10 21.3 3 25 i oS \ -_.% 12 » 
11 2 2 l 2.5 ; S.] ] = % » a. ” ts 3 7.9 (; | : 
12 2 1.2) 10 25.0 9 | 24.3 ll | 23.4 | 21.1 ) 21.4 15 39.5 IS 1 
13 0 0.0 0) O.0 | ye () Ooo () () ( () i ¢ 0 oo ) 
14 3 6.3 3 1.0 5 13.5 ri | } 2 ‘ ) } » » 2 » w 
15 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0O.0 () oOo ‘) og 0) ‘i { ‘) og ) og 
16 ) Oo.0 () oO.0 ] 2 7 () Ooo ‘) () { ) og () oo () og 
Finished seam width 
1” 0 0.0 0) 0.0 0 0.0 0) 0.0 | i) 2 4 () O80 ) 
:” 7) 14.6) 11) 27.5 gO] 2| 4.3 5.8 244 2! 8 7 
2” 10 OS 10 25.0|; 20 | &#.1 7 2 |? 23.2) 24 57.1 7 14.8 7 > 7 
,° 28 5S.3 \7 12.5 1 27.0 1s 9.5 st) ”.6 I | | HS 27 0 
* ] 3.1 ] 2.5 ] 2.7 () oO) | oe {) og | 2 ) 
2” 2 ; 2 | 2.5 0 0.0 0) 0.0 ” -S ov 0) og ) 
Width concealed 0 0.0 0 0.0 4 x 1 0 0.0 () ( () O.0 | Wwo5 () og 
Finish of seam edge 
None S 16.7, 32 SO.0 33 | 89.2 }] 87.3 13 25.0) 26 61.9 mm 7o0 1? SOS 
Pinked 36 75.0 » 5.0 O 0.0 | 5 36 69.2 14 a2 8 | 2 X . 4 
Overcast } 8.33 6 15.0 O 0.0 ] 77 4 ».8 J iS () o0 ) 
Concealed 0 0.0 0 0.0 } 10.8 | > 4 0 oo Ff 0.0 7 IN 4 ) 
* Two rows of stitching on seams of one dress 
Conclusions. Data indicate that the expressed side seams. Pinking was the finish most frequently 
desire of consumers for wide, well-made, and well- used. Armseye seams were overcast on eight 
finished seams in house dresses is not met in the garments examined 


majority of garments available in the price ranges 
$1.98 to $3.99 and $4 to S6. 

Plain seams were used on armscye and side seams 
of garments in each price range. Lap seams pre 


dominated in seams with surface stitching. 


It is possible to find house dresses in these pric 
approach characteristics desired 1th 


ly 11 


ranges which 


seam) construction, they are few in number 


To find good quality workmanship in these price 


ranges required much shopping. 











Some Mechanies of Research Development 


division of home economics 


Vi lson, dean of the 


Dr. 
at lowa State Coll ge, expresses a hasic philosoph y 
about researe h acquired a quart r Cc nlury of Cu pt - 
rience as a professor of research and an administrator. 
This the 


di parte nl mecting ol the As aL J ane 


rest arch 


1947. 


discussion was presented first at 


sociation 


ANY factors may influence the development 
ot 
The fact that home economists are members 


a research program in home economics. 


of land-grant, endowed, and state-supported colleges 


and universities means that existing patterns are 
not uniform though they may be similar in many 
respects. OF necessity, development of research in 
Various subject matter areas must follow the patterns 
set up In specifie institutions When home economics 
Was In its Infancy. 

Qi primary Importance Lo any research program 1s 
of 


Federal and state 


adequate financial support. Sources funds are 


federal, state, and gift’ monies. 
frends, whether administered by directors of exper- 
committees, 
the 


Gift funds may or may not be free of conditions under 


iment stations, research councils, or 


are often circumscribed in uses by donors. 


vhich they are to be expended. 


Facilities for fundamental research in the re- 
spective subject-matter areas are governed by the 
type of institution and its basic philosophies. For 
example, an institution may have developed its 
program about brilliant individuals, each doing the 
researches his interests dictate. In contrast, the 
philosophy may be one in which all the subject- 


matter departments that can make a contribution 
to the program are organized for effective co-oper- 
ative endeavor. The second type of program takes 
organize, and at the 
it offers persons an 


opportunity to make contributions. It 


longer to motivate, arrive 


production stage: but more 
also re- 
quires a continuous expenditure of energy to keep 
co-operators functioning harmoniously. 

The 


launched in recent vears and the Flanagan-Hope 


several co-operative research projects 


bill, which earmarks funds for specific co-operative 


researches, reflect. trends in thinking so far as the 
expenditure of national funds is concerned. 


It is necessary for home economics administrators 
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to decide what course they desire research to take in 
their institutions. Shall it be fostered in all subject- 
matter areas or in certain areas only; shall it be 
developed on a co-operative regional basis or as a 
co-operative program within a single institution 
without regard to what other schools may be doing? 

Personnel with training to carry on researches may 
be a Home 
economists have failed to train sufficient personnel 
Now and then, women 


limiting factor in the organization. 


to expand their programs. 
and men with basic training in chemistry, physics, 
psychology, and economics are induced to become 
full or part-time members of home economics de- 
partments to aid in areas where home economists 
If these in- 
dividuals can orient themselves to the philosophy 


with such training are not to be had. 


of home economics they have an opportunity to 


make a major contribution to their respective 
subject-matter areas. 
Concomitant with this need for women with 


fundamental research training is the desire of many 
for home eco- 
nomics undergraduates by the “hard” 


The undergraduate with a major 


schools to make easy the curricula 
removing 
science courses. 
in general home economics is greatly handicapped if 
she attempts to take up graduate work and re- 
search. She has an inadequate foundation for most 
of the exact subjects in those areas in which the 
largest number of graduate theses are found. She 
herself to 
vears of further undergraduate or supporting work 
This short- 


Eve ry schc Y )] 


must, therefore, reconcile one or two 
before engaging in graduate study. 
sighted policy should be corrected. 

should offer a curriculum that prepares forrgraduate 
This would enable women who pefer the 


to for research 


study. 


basic science foundation prepare 
careers. 

After the fields for research have been decided 
upon, there arises the major problem of presenting 
a research project, drawn up on the appropriate 
form, that will convey one’s ideas in a convincing 
manner to the proper authorities. The proposal is 
judged by the accuracy of details presented, the 
scope of understanding of the status of work re- 
quested and its relation to other programs in prog- 
ress on the campus, the budget required to initiate 


the program, and the estimate of annual increments 
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needed for the 5-to 10-year period the project may 
run. Equipment and assistance needed are also 
major items. If there is no opportunity to defend a 
request, a clearly written project can speak 
effectively. 

Suggestions for research programs appear from 
everywhere: from questions asked by students, 
homemakers, producers, and distributors of state 
products, as well as from these the administrator 
asks herself as she attempts to answer those put to 
her. The difficulty is to select the one project that 
will return most in subject-matter dividends and 
vet not require more money, equipment, and help 
than can be obtained. 

For assistance in developing research programs one 
may use graduate students who register at an in- 
stitution of their own volition or may request funds 
to finance fellows and graduate assistants. If 
the first plan is used, personnel must be trained in 
research techniques needed; if the second, personnel 
trained by co-workers must be secured from a 
competitive market. 

It has become fairly general practice to make 
two years of graduate study and experience manda- 
tory for securing a master’s degree, particularly if 
paid personnel is used. This enables the leader to 
train a worker not only in the techniques she will 
need to handle a specific problem but also to broaden 
the training so that she can handle several types of 
projects after she has completed requirements for 
her degree. The broader the training, the easier to 
place the student after her graduation and the 
greater her possible future contribution. Three 
vears of graduate work following the BS degree is 
the mandatory minimum period for students study- 
ing for the PhD degree. Even this assumes en- 
rollment of a person with appropriate undergraduate 
preparation and one who makes normal progress in 
her investigations. 

A course in basic research methods offered early 
in the career of a graduate student will prove time- 
saving for both research leader and student. This is 
especially true in departments that have set up a 
research program out of which grow graduate student 
problems which tie together closely because they are 
continuous—an asset when it comes to publishing 
results. In direct contrast to this plan is the one 
whereby students develop unconnected and un- 
related problems because of an interest they or the 
teacher may have expressed and where group train- 
ing in research methods is not effectively handled. 
Lack of adequate equipment may contribute to this 
haphazard type of program also. 

Besides the desirable training in basic research 


methods, graduate students should also have courses 
in statistical methods or an understanding of the 
significance of simple statistical treatment of data. 
Many colleges offer such courses, also editorial help 
in the preparation of papers and theses. Such 
resources should be used. 

An administrator’s responsibility to the student or 
paid assistant does not cease with granting her a 
degree and recommending her for a job. The world 
insists on some kind of evaluation of her effort; 
it has come to expect a publication or publications 
to result from her expenditure of research funds. 
It is becoming common practice for a student to 
complete for a thesis a unit of work that will make an 
acceptable research publication, either alone or as 
one of a series of reports that will be published 
promptly by the leader. 

Fortunately, to date no specific channels of 
publication have been prescribed. The research 
director may use journals of the professional societies, 
research and popular bulletins of the state exper- 
iment station, or, for co-operative projects, regional 
respective 


experiment 


bulletins published — by 


stations. In some subject matter areas few pro 
fessional journals and college publications are 
available, or journals available are not interested in 
topics of concern to home economists. Often, 
popular instead of professional journals provide the 
only publication outlets. 

A journal is needed for reporting studies in family 
economics, home management, textiles and clothing, 
food and nutrition, and one or two other areas of 
subject matter. Agitation for a journal or journals 
to publish these researches should be continued until 
various subject matter areas are adequately served. 
A pertinent question is, are trained women available 
as editors if finances for such journals are provided? 

Stipends for fellows enable worthy students to 
continue their education and enable departments to 
secure the better prepared students for helpers. 
Stipends vary in amount from college to college, 
with the highest bidder usually securing the pick of 
the students—a very disturbing situation to those 
whose colleges have limited funds. 

Where research stipends are available, standards 
for admission to the graduate schools are raised, as 
a rule. The general practice in many colleges is to 
admit for graduate study without challenge only 
those who were graduated in the upper 50 per cent 
of their classes. 

To hold fellowships or assistantships, a candidate 
often has the additional hurdle of graduation in the 
upper quartile of her class. Some graduate colleges 
limit fellowships to those graduated in the upper 
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10 per cent. Whichever standard exists, exceptions 
to the rule are sometimes made. 

A student who is below the scholastic rank desired 
may be admitted to the graduate college provision- 
ally, by special petition of the department head 
concerned. Such petitions are scrutinized by a 
committee of the graduate college. 
requests of this nature quickly lower the standing of 


Too frequent 


both department and departmental head. How- 
ever, in fairness to students concerned, it must be 
said that frequently they make good, even excellent 
records, in spite of this handicap at the start, thus 
justifving the department head’s faith in the candidate 
and her undergraduate preparation. 

(nother control of the quality ol graduate work is 
imposed by some graduate colleges. The student 
with provisional admission must demonstrate by the 
close of the first quarter or semester that she can do 
work of not less than a “B” grade, otherwise she is 
not admitted to candidacy for the MS. degree. 
Furthermore, the department head and the director 
of student research ire encouraged by the ornaduate 
deans not to accept a graduate student us a degree 
candidate unless she meets other standards which thev 
may impose for their department-—such as, the 
These 


determined during the first 


ability to speak and = write effectively. 
abilities should be 
quarter of residence 

The seminar course 1s the ideal place lor training 
in professional standards; the graduate student 
should be enrolled in it every quarter. Its direction 
should be rotated among the senior and research 
staff members In it should be studied the de 
velopment of home economics in the United States, 
the organization and program ol work of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, the 
development of the agricultural experiment stations 
and their role in fact finding and the dissemination of 
facts, the basis of financial grants to experiment 
stations (which have in many instances provided 
home economists their only sources of research 
funds), the Office of Experiment Stations and 
contributions of successive chiefs to the standards 
for graduate work in home economics, and the history 
of the development of home economics on the 
local campus. Such a historical approach should 
appear as often as needed to acquaint students with 
the part these organizations have played in home 
economics development. One is less apt to feel 
frustrated with the limitations of her situation when 
she sees herself as a tiny link in this mighty wave of 
through the seminar, 


progress. In addition, 
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students should gain ability to stand at ease in 
front of groups, speak fluently, enunciate clearly, 
and develop confidence and latent abilities. 

Many graduate schools have a committee or 
council appointed to carry on business between 
regular sessions of the graduate faculties. Repre- 
sentation on this committee should be sought for 
Work on the committee is time 
It isin this 


home economics. 
consuming, but the hours are well spent. 
committee that graduate standards are discussed 
frankly and plans made to attain them. In it, too, 
the progress ol home economics on the local campus 
can be evaluated with that found to be true in other 


departments. 


To Summarize 

\dministrators of home economics research pro- 
grams must take into consideration sources of 
funds available, restrictions as to their use, and the 
research philosophies prevalent in their institutions. 
Researches should, if possible, be co-operative with 
schools of the region and those on the campus. 
Also, there is the problem of what subject matter 
areas will be developed. \ handicap Is lack of 
trained personne! due to failure to interest under- 
graduate students in basie science courses needed 
for research careers 

All schools should provide an undergraduate major 
with basie science courses needed for research 
careers 

Research projects must be meticulously prepared 
on approved forms used by respective institutions. 

The type of assistance available will influence the 
type of program departments can carry. If stipends 
are offered, the graduate college frequently raises 
the standards for fellowship candidates, and de- 
partments may further raise their standards for 
acceptance of degree candidates 

Courses in basic research methods, statisties, and 
writing are recommended. 

Completion of a research thesis that makes a unit 
suitable for publication and its prompt publication 
in a professional journal are desirable. 

Journals are needed for the publication of family 
economics, home management, clothing and textiles, 
and food and nutrition research findings. 

The seminar affords an ideal training course for 
students. Through it, certain historical studies 
may develop student appreciations. 

It is recommended that home economists be repre- 
sented on the governing body of graduate schools, 
where such is possible. 
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Presenting 
1948-49 
sus ATTRA 


Clara Carolyn Cerveny, winner of the Sara Margaret Liston, recipient of the 
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MS from Michigan State College and BS degree from Purdue University in lege, and an MS at Cornell University. 
has taught in Nebraska and Arizona. 1945, she has conducted studies at the She has taught and served with the Red 
She will continue her PhD studies of State University of Iowa on thiamine Cross in the Pacifie Southwest. She 
iron metabolism in humans at the New deficiency of diabetic patients. She will continue her PhD work in family 
York State College of Home Economies. will coatinue her work toward a PhD. economics at the University of Chieago 

















Cooking Utensils Based on Meal Patterns 


AVIS WOOLRICH, ARNOLD BARAGAR, BLANCHE KUSCHKE, JEAN WARREN, 


From data on meal patterns and utensils needed in 
preparing the meals, a minimum and a more desirable 
set of kitchen utensils for farm families have been 
The proj ct was a CO-OP rative one cari le d 


Nutrition and Home 


deve lope d. 
out by the 
Economics and experiment stations in three states 

Island. Data on 
meal patte rns were collected in the spring of 1946 under 
the direction of Dr. 
at the California Experime nt Station; Mr. 


Bureau of Human 


California, Nebraska, and Rhode 


Warren, asststant home economist 
Baragar. 
Vebraska Experiment 


pro 
Based or thy N¢ 


associate home economist of the 
Station z M rs, K uschlee . 
fessor at Rhode Island State Coll qe. 


meal patt rns. the Bureau then made up latchen utensil 


and assistant re search 


lest kits; the three state home economists gathered and 
analyzed data on their use; and Miss Woolrich, 
specialist of the BUNHE, USING their reports, dete 

mined the desirable 
set of kitchen 


housing 


items of a minimum and a more 
utensils. 

Dr. Phipard and Wiss Fincher, food economists oO} 
the BHNHE, here describe meal patterns obtained 
Wiss Woolrich. Mrs. Kuschke. V/ 
Baraqar, and Dr. Warren, tell about the developme nf 
of the two sets of litchen utensils. 


from the data. 


MEAL PATTERNS OF FAMILIES 
Education to improve diets should be based on a 
knowledge of the kinds and quantities of foods fami 
lies use and also on the Way these foods are combined 
in meals. In the 3-state, co-operative study by thi 
Bureau and the expe riment stations of California, 
Nebraska, and Rhode 


were 


Island, some important facts 
No. data 
secured on quantities of food consumed. With so 


much emphasis on preparation, it is possible that 


on meal patterns obtained. were 


there was some underreporting of the frequency of 
serving such items as bread and milk, which need no 
preparation and often are taken for granted, 

When interviewed, each homemaker gave informa 
tion about the last six meals prepared, \ total 
of 3,845 meals were reported for 645 families: 1,377 
breakfasts, 1,209 | 259 


Nore bre akfasts were reported because more 


noon meals, and evening 


1 
meas. 
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ESTHER F. PHIPARD, and LILLIAN J. FINCHER 


and meals were eaten from 


No families were visited on Saturday and 


hoon evening away 
home 
Sunday ; thus fewer meals for Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday were reported than for other days of 
the week 
Breakfasts. Substantial breakfasts were usual in 
of 


There is no general agreement as to what constitutes 


three-fourths or more these farm households. 


light and heavy meals because much depends on the 
quantity and kind of food as well as on the number 


of Hence, 
breakfasts was set up, as follows: 


items an arbitrary classification for 


Light | Fruit or coffee only, and 2) bread and/or cereal, 
beverage, fruit or no fruit 

AYE Hum | guys. cereal or griddle cakes or bacon or other 
meat or fish, bread, beverage, fruit or no fruit 

LI iV \ (ere il egys griddle cakes or meat or fish Ol 
potatoes or baked beans oranv twoot the se bread, 
beverage, truit or no fruit 


The percentage ol breakfasts considered light, me- 
dium, or heavv in the three states that were studied 


Is as follows: 


NUMBER PER F BREAKI I tH WERI 

BREAK! 

k Ke LG! iI f HI . 
C‘aliftornia 153 la >4 ‘my 
Nebraska 1S 19 rh) 3] 
Rhode Island ING ON 53 9 


Foods most commonly served were cereal, CZs, 
bread of some kind, and coffee. Fruit, fruit juice 
or tomato juice, and bacon, sausage, ham, or other 
meat or fish were next often reported. Potatoes or 
other vegetables such as baked beans appeared in 


fewer than 10 per cent of the breakfasts 


Differences among states included more cereal 
eaten hy Nebraska families and more e@gygs and 


meat by California families. Fruit or tomato juice 
appeared somewhat more often in breakfast menus 
of Rhode Island families than of those in the other 
two states 


Voon 
of these two meals was similar they 


and evening meals Because the pattern 


are discussed 
together Meals were classified as light, medium, 
ol heavy on the basis of the number of foods served, 


In general, those considered light were: | sandwich 
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or soup, With beverage, with or without dessert, (2) 


one or two vegetables and/or salad and beverage, 
and (3) other combinations of two or three of these 
items. Medium-type meals were those containing 
meat, poultry, fish, cheese or eggs as the main dish, 
with from 0 to 3 kinds of vegetables or salad, a 
dessert, and beverage. So-called heavy-type meals 
were those with meat, poultry, or fish and from 2 
to 4+ kinds of vegetables, including salad, a dessert, 
and beverage. 

The percentage of noon and evening meals con- 
sidered light, medium, and heavy in the three states 


is as follows: 


NUMBER O} PER CENT OF MEALS THAT WERE 
STATI MEALS 
REPORTED LIGHT MEDIUM HEAVY 


Noon meals 


California 329 33 28 39 
Nebraska 105 14 l4 72 
Rhode Island $75 39 21 10 


Evening meals 


California 388 i) 22 69 
Nebraska 399 iv 28 a%5) 
Rhode Island 172 20 22 aS 


It is interesting to note that noon meals in 
Nebraska were more likely to be of the type de- 
scribed as heavy than were those in California or 
Rhode Island. There was some evidence that fami- 
lies tended to have their heaviest meal at night if 
children or adults in the family were away from home 
at noon. Many families served a fairly heavy meal 
at both noon and evening, and a few served heavy 
meals one day and rather light ones the following 
day. 

Light meals, whether at morning, noon, or night, 
were reported more often in Rhode Island than in 
the other two states. This practice may be related 
to the age and activity of family members. More 
than a fifth of the homemakers in the Rhode Island 
families were more than 60 years of age, as compared 
to 11 per cent in Nebraska and 7 per cent in 
California. 

Foods most popular for both noon and evening 
meals were meat, potatoes, vegetables, and dessert. 
Beef and pork were eaten most often, and lamb the 
least. More chicken was reported by families in- 
terviewed late in the spring than by those visited 
earlier. Desserts seemed an important part of the 
meal in all three states. Favorites were cake, pie, 
and other pastries, cookies, and fruit. Ice cream 
was in the menus of very few families, most of whom 
were in the high economic group. Undoubtedly 


more ice cream would have been reported had the 
study been made in summer. 

Regional differences. A few regional differences 
Potatoes were served most often 
Cornbread, as the traditional 


were observed. 
in Nebraska meals. 

Johnny cake . appeared often in Rhode Island meals 
but seldom in the other two states. Lamb was in- 
cluded in meals served by 21 per cent of the Cali- 
fornia families, by 12 per cent of those in Rhode 
Island, and by no families in Nebraska. Fish and 
other sea food (fresh and canned) was served during 
the six meals to 27 per cent of the families in Cali- 
fornia, 30 per cent of those in Rhode Island, and 9 
per cent of those in Nebraska. 

California families served more fresh fruit and 
ve getables and used more fruit in salads than those 
in other states. This was partly a matter of climate 
and season; families interviewed later in the spring 
used more of these foods as they became available 
However, such foods as artichokes and avocados, 
which appeared in many of the California menus, 
were reported by almost no families in the other two 
states. 

Influence of economic level. All families were 
classified into three broad economic groups on the 
basis of criteria developed in each state relating to 
household equipment and facilities, tenure, educa 
tion, off-farm employment, and other facts. These 
groupings represented the relative economic posi 
tion within the counties studied in each state, but 
they may not have represented the same levels of 
Neverthel SS, the 


\ 


influence of economic level on food patterns Wiis 


living from one state to another. 


similar in the three states. 

The economic level was reflected more by the 
use of fruits and vegetables than by that of othe 
foods. The percentage of breakfasts in the three 
economic levels containing fruit, fruit juice, o1 


tomato juice shows this: 


ON {1 I 
( Nel I 
Low 39 34 19) 
Medium 17 52 52 
High 67 60 g 


Similarly, the number of families serving green and 
yellow vegetables two or more times during the six 
meals represented 60, 76, and 87 per cent of the 
total, respectively, in the low, medium, and high 
economic groups. Other differences among these 
income levels include the more frequent Ss rving of 
bread, cereals, and potatoes in meals of families in 


the low economic group. 
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MINIMUM KITCHEN UTENSIL SET 

What makes up a minimum set of kitchen utensils 
and how much space is needed for their storage have 
long been questions in the minds of cabinet manu 
facturers, home economists, homemakers, and others 
interested in buying kitchen utensils and in planning 
kitchens, 

It was to answer the first of these questions that 
the Bureau made a study of the use of kitchen 
utensils in three states—California, Nebraska, and 
Rhode Island chosen for probable regional differ 
ences In cooking practices. 

The investigation of the meal patterns of 645 farm 
families in the 3-state co operative study served as 
au basis for developing test kits of kitchen utensils 
These kits were used in 30 farm homes in each of 
the three states for a period of three weeks 

The 90 homemakers co operating were trom the 
medium-income group and from families of various 
sizes: 26 from 2-person families, 25 from 4-membet 
families, 21 from 6-member families, and IS from 
families of 7 or more members 

\t the beginning of the test period, the hom«e 
maker’s kitchen utensils were packed away, W ith, th 
exception of coffee maker, paring knives, measuring 
spoons, Case knives and forks, sifter, and equipment 
for such specialized tasks as care of milk, butchering, 
or the preparation ol infant formulae. These pieces 
of equipment were either articles that all families 
had on specialized equipment used hy au limited 
number. 

kach homemaker was instructed to follow het 
usual menu patterns during the test period. In the 
first and second weeks she used the test utensils, 
supplementing them by any of her own needed by 
cause the capacity or number in the test kit was in 
adequate During this two weeks’ us? of the 
utensils, the homemaker became accustomed to 
the equipment so that during the third week she was 
able to use the assembled set easily and naturally 
In the third week, each homemaker kept i daily 
record of how often she took the utensils from 
storage. At the « nad ol the test period she recorded 
her comments and criticisms of adequacy, as well as 
her suggestions for eliminations, additions, and sub 
stitutions that would make the set more suitable to 
her needs. 

rom data thus obtained two sets of utensils have 
been established. In the minimum set are 50 uten 
sils, each of which was used at least once a week by 
50 per cent or more of the 90 families. The more 
desirable set includes all those in the minimum set, 


plus 22 additional pieces used at least once a week by 


TABLE 1 


/ ALL and a more ue ahle sel of } lichen ile nsils 


isiis used one or more Utensils used one or more 


Ss per wee k by 50 to 100 times per wee k by 25 to 100 


cent of co-operating per cent of co-operating 
NnCMAKCTS homemakers 
Minimum set plus the fol 
lowing items 
| cotleemaker to suit 5S l griddle 
family 
double boiler ; ey) saucepan, 3-cup to 
quart 3-quart capacity 
l trving pat lO. to 12 as needed 


ypu S-ineh adi 
" eter 
| ‘ ( yitl 1 s 
pus 
Sauce pa | quar 
I cepa > quar 
cepa } quar 
B V7 es Mizing B ead Mi 
surbag eup (iro o>) | measuring cup, }-cup 
y 1 . capacity 
isure l cup ih) | measuring cup cup 
Sa 1 | capacit 
Sliit i 
gt pl 
ut | qua 
gl 2 quar 
gt 1 qua 
/ { Bal Ute 
gx shes 7 1 tok y pan () 14 
> ‘ ! 1 - mnches 
ju ’ | ba gy sheet 
yt () It) ) | bread par 9 * 
hes ches 
' l irda cups vi ? enke pans, round ) 
l pa round 2 ! inch diamete 
pu i gp ’ cl +4 l cake pul square i 
umete 9x 9x 2inches 
Wb) 1 « ling rack, 10 10 
l ches 
4 | muffin pa g " 
cup 
12) 2 ple pans 
2) | roaste 
Small Equipment Small Equipment 
| can and bottle openet 1%) | flour sifter 
l can openel! %%) 1 food chopper 
| colander 93) | food grindet 
eas Kite 59 1 food mill or press 
| cutting board 13) 1 grater 
l egg beater rotal set ol measuring 
1iulhh Size Spoons 


Rank is determined by Irequeney of use bv all fami 


is indicated by the number in parenthesis 


Reeord of use not obtained in all instances Where 


recorded, data on use indicated that items should be in 


cluded in the lists 
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TABLE l Continued 


MINIMUM SET niinued MORE DESIRABLE SET a 
(13 | fork, 2 tines, long iS l Spoon, wooden, 5 
handle inches long 


5) 1 knife, bread or slicing, 
8-inch blade 
12) 1 knife, butcher, 7- or 
S-ineh blade 
33) 1 knife sharpener 
30) 1 ladle, } cup 
28) 1 mixing spoon, metal 
non-perforated 
24) 1 mixing spoon, metal 
perforated 
35) 1 orange or fruit 
squeezer 
t paring knife 
26) 1 potato or food masher 
1 rolling pin, 12 inch 
21) 1 spatula, 7-inch blade 
| spoon, wooden, 11 
inches long 
36) 1 strainer to fit top of 
cup 
$1) 1 strainer, wire, 7-inch 
diameter 
31 l teapot 
Utensils used at sink 
16) 1 dish drainer 
7) 1 dish pan 
28) 1 panto fit dish drainer 
rack or 2 dish pans 
29) 1 sink strainer 
(22) 1 vegetable brush 
(4) 1 turner, pancake, 14 
inches long 


25 per cent or more of the homemakers. Utensils 
reported by less than 25 per cent of the families were 
not considered essential to meet the needs of the 
majority of families. 

The minimum set and the more desirable set are 
shown in table 1. Utensils have been listed by fune- 
tion without regard to their rank, as determined by 
frequency of use by all families. 

The number of baking utensils in the minimum set 
is much smaller than was expected. The study was 
conducted during sugar rationing, and for part of 
the test period fats also were in short supply. This 
abnormal situation probably influenced the fre- 
quency of use of baking equipment more than any 
other factor, although it is possible that farm home 
makers do less baking than formerly. 

The family size had no influence on the kind, 
number, and size of utensils needed in the minimum 
set, although it did influence the frequency of use 
and the arrangement and allocation of storage space 
(see table 2). The average number of uses of a 
utensil also varied by family size, being consistently 
lowest for the 2-member families and greatest for the 
l-member groups. The average number of uses 
given the large utensils by families of 6 and of 7 on 
more members was about the same ; 6-person families 
did not make as much use of small equipment as 
did larger families. Comparison of the ratings of 
importance of utensils in different regions showed 
close agreement among those near the top. As the 
rank of the utensil showed less use, regional ditfer 
ences became greater but not great enough to justify 


more than one minimum set. 


TABLE 2 


The 10 most freque ntly used lop-of-range, mizing, and measu 


RANK ALL FAMILIES (90 


in 


q itensils a ranged acco ding to Size ot family ising then 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


2 membe 4 members 6 members 7 or more membe 
6 familie 25 familie 21 tar es 18 familie 
1 Coffee maker Coffee maker Coffee maker Frying pan, 103 Coffee maker 
inch 
2 Frying pan, 103 Saucepan, | quart Frying pan, S inch  Saucepan, | quart Saucepan, | quart 
inch 
3 Saucepan, | quart Frying pan, 8 inch Frying pan, 103 Coffee maker Frying pan, 103 
inch inch 
4 Saucepan, 3 quart Frying pan, 103 Saucepan, | quart Saucepan, 3 quart Saucepan, 3 quart 
inch 
5 Saucepan, 4+ quart Double boiler saucepan, 3 quart Tea pot saucepan, 4 quart 
6 Frying pan, 8 inch Saucepan, 3 quart Saucepan, 4 quart Saucepan, 4 quart Frying pan, & inch 
7 Mixing bowl, 2 Saucepan, 4 quart Mixing bowl, 2 Double boiler Double boiler 
quart quart 
8 Measure, | quart Mixing bowl, 2 Double boiler Mixing bowl, 4 Mixing bowl, 2 
quart quart quart 
9 Kettle, 8 quart Tea pot Tea pot Frying pan, 8 inch Kettle, 8 quart 
10 Mixing bow], | Measure, | cup Measure, | pint Mixing bowl, 2 Mixing bowl, 4 
quart quart quart 

















Some Cooking and Baking Utensils Studied 


household equipm nl jor 
the 


Economics Mn 


Miss editor of 
MecCall’s Magazine, ts chairman 
of AHEA’s Home 
Department. She presents here the recommendations 
her committee, Ellen-Ann 
Dunham, Edna Gaul, Julia Hunter, Lucy Maltby, 


Lucille Schuster. Mahel 


Sween Y, 
of equipment 


commiltes Business 


of which is composed of 


Virginia Schroeder, and 


She rrill. 


T various meetings of home economists in 
business, household utensils for measuring 
have been discussed. At the 1946 home 

economics convention the subject Was considered 
and, in 1947, home economists of the milling in 
dustries in Chicago gave the question  furthet 


thought. Members of the present equipment com 
at the Chicago meeting 


( of 


mittee were in attendance 
decided 


measuring cups and spoons. 


and to make a check standards for 


Correspondence revealed that the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards adopted the following standards in 1926: 
236.6 cubic a7 ce; 
78.9 ce; 


centimeters; 3 
cup, 118.3 cc; 4 cup, 
| tablespoon, 14.78 ce: 1 


teaspoon, 


l cup, cup, 
157.7 ce; 3 
; cup, 59.2 ce; 
1.93 cc; } 

Differing standards have been adopted by 


Medical the 


4 cup, 
teaspoon, 

1.23 ce. 
both 


teaspoon, 2.46 ce; | 


the American Association and 
Pharmacopoeia. 

\ study of measuring cups and spoons on the 
market seemed desirable. Consequently, 1S measu 
ing 10 ol 


purchased on the New York City retail market and 


cups and sets measuring spoons were 


tested for accuracy. Regardless of materials (metal, 
glass, plastic), all exceeded the allowable deviation 
Of the 18 cups, 14 were found 

outside the 
S. Bureau of 


in per cent variation. 


have one or more measurements 


allowable tolerance set up by the U 
When these cups were used in measur 


to 


Standards. 
ing ingredients for baking tests, no error greater than 
10 per cent occurred. When only one ingredient 


measured with an inaccurate utensil, some 
effect on the baked product was noted; when all 
ingredients were measured with the same inaccurate 
cup or set of cups, the effect was negligible. 
Measuring spoons varied greatly from _ the 
standard. Most of them had inaccuracies of at 


least 10 per cent. One plastic 4-teaspoon had an 


Was 


oy. 
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error of —40.2 per cent;a metal teaspoon Was —32.2 


per cent off. Cakes and muffins, baked after using 


these inaccurate spoons for measuring baking 


powder, were barely acceptable. 


Standards Recommended for Cups and Spoons 


As a result of these studies the committee 


recommends: 

1. That the existing Specifications and Tolerances 
for Household Measuring Cups, formulated by the 
weights and measures division of the U.S. Bureau of 


Standards, be recognized and followed by man 


ufacturers of this utensil. 

2. That standards comparable to Specifications 
and ‘Tolerances for Household Measuring Cups be 
established for household measuring spoons and that 
he 


manufacturers of this tool. 


these standards recognized and followed by 


Standards Recommended for Baking Utensils 


The committee also studied baking utensils and 
made the following recommendations: 


MEASUREMENTS. the 


Recommended (1) that 
standard measurements of baking utensils be top 
inside dimensions for width, and inside perpendicular 
dimensions for depth; (2) that the order of stating 
dimensions be diameter by depth for round utensils, 
width 


that measurements be stated in terms 


and length by by depth for rectangular 


utensils; (3 
of inches to the nearest quarter inch; (4) that capac 


ities of casseroles be stated in quarts, of custard 
cups and individual dishes in ounces. 
MIARKINGS. Recommended (1 that man 


ufacturers mark all baking utensils permanently, or 


at least with temporary labels, to show measure- 


ments of width (top inside dimensions) and of depth 
giving dimen 


(inside dimensions) 


sions in the following order: diameter and depth, or 


perpendiculat 


length by width by depth, and giving them in terms 
of inches to the nearest quarter inch, and (2) that in 
like manner manufacturers mark the capacity of all 
casseroles in quarts and all custard Cups and in- 
dividual dishes in ounces. 

Sizes. Recommended that sizes given below be 
considered standard for recipe development and 
that manufacturers include in their products these 
utensils, or utensils of like capacity and approx- 
(Note: In many instances, these 


imate shape. 
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sizes are in terms of common terminology and aver- 
age sizes. An allowable variance of plus or minus 
' inch from these recommended sizes often exists. 
Cake Pans 
Oblong. (a) 11x 7 x 15 inches; (b) 12x8x2 
inches; (¢) 13 x 9 x 2 inches. 
Round. (a) 8 x 1} inches; (b) 9 x 15 inches; 


(c) 10 x 14 inches. 


Square. (a) 8 x 8 x 2 inches; (b) 9x 9 x 2 
inches. 


Tube. For a pan 10 x 4 inches 


inches diameter, bottom 2 inches diameter; 


tube. top | : 


cooling device, either longer tube or side lugs. 

Pie Pans or Plates. (1) 8 x 1} inches; (2) 83 x 
1} inches; (3) 9 x 1} inches; (4) 10 x 1% inches. 

Cookie Sheet. (1) 14 x 10 inches; (2) 153 x 12 
inches. 

Jelly Roll Pan. 15x 10x 1 inches. 

Loaf Pans. (1) 9 x 5 x 3 inches; (2) 10 x 5x 3 
inches. 

Muffin Pans or Cup Cake Pans. 23 x 1} inches in 
sets of 6 cups per pan, to be referred to as ‘‘medium 
sized.”’ 

Custard Cups and Individual Dishes. Size to be 
stated in cup capacity. 

Casseroles (descriptive term for covered baking 
dishes). (1) 1 pint; (2) 1 quart; (3) 13 quarts; 
(4) 2 quarts; (5) 3 quarts. 

Roasters. (1) open roasting pan with rack; (2) 
covered roaster—no recommendation as to size. 

TERMINOLOGY. Recommended that terms above 
by which baking utensils are identified under s7zes 
be considered standard descriptive terminology. 


Top-of-range Utensil Terminology Recommended 


Standardization of terminology for household 
top-of-range cooking utensils is believed desirable. 
Acceptance of a common terminology for utensils by 
manufacturers of equipment, equipment companies, 
food product manufacturers, and editorial writers, 
and use of it in materials for teachers and consumers 
should clarify existing confusion. 

The committee recommends that the following 
nomenclature and descriptions be adopted for domes- 
tic utensils used for top-of-range cooking (exclusive 
of pressure cookers and beverage makers) : 

Biscuit or bun warmer. Deep metal utensil with 
cover (often with vent openings), equipped with 
insert pan (usually constructed of wire mesh), and 
with or without bail or side handles. 

Canners. A large covered cooking utensil with 
side handles and equipped with a wire jar holder; 
capacity indicated by number of jars that can be 
processed at one time. 


Chache i frye SZ Deep covered fry pan or skillet. 
Double hole r. 


dle or side handles) and so made that one pan may 


Two sauce pans (each with han- 


he inserted in the other; equipped with one cover. 

Double fry pan or omelet pan. Two. shallow 
rectangular or semicircular pans attached by hinges 
so that one acts as a cover for the other; each pan 
equipped with one handle. 

Dutch oven. Deep, heavy cooking utensil with 
close-fitting cover; sometimes equipped with trivet 
or rack and with or without bail or side handle; 
capacity indicated in quarts. 

Kaqq poacher. A covered saucepan having an 
insert with cutouts that accommodate shallow Cups. 

French fryer. An uncovered cooking utensil with 
a perforated insert basket with one handle. 

Fry pan or skillet. \ shallow, uncovered pan W ith 
one handle; size indicated by top diameter in 
inches. Covere d fry pan or core red shalle a quipped 
with cover. 

Go-to-ltable utensil. Utensil designed for dual 
cooking and serving use. 

Griddle. A very shallow, uncovered, smooth 
heavy utensil (occasionally with pouring lip) equip- 
ped with handle or bail handle; size indicated by top 
outside measurement. 

Keltle. An uncovered cooking utensil; capacity 
indicated = in liquid measurement. Covered leltle 
quipped with cover. 

Platter. A shallow, heavy uncovered utensil, the 
bottom of which is shaped to provide for liquid 
drainage; equipped with two detachable handles; 
size indicated by length and width. 

Saucepan. An uncovered cooking utensil with 
one handle; capacity indicated in liquid measure 
ment. Covered saucepan. quipped with cover. 
sauce pol. An uncovered cooking utensil with two 
side handles; capacity indicated In liquid measure 
ment. Covered sauce pot. Ke quipped with eover., 
Sfeam cooker. Covered saucepan Or Sauce pol 
having perforated insert pan equipped with handle 
or handles. 

Tea kettle. 


one handle or bail-type handle and equipped with a 


A covered or one-piece utensil hay ing 


spout; capacity indicated in liquid measurement. 
Twin fryer. Two fry pans, one of which serves as 

a cover for the other. 
Waterless cooker. 


base; equipped with perforated rack or 2-tier rack 


A covered sauce pot with heavy 


to hold several insert pans of various sizes; equipped 
with a close-fitting cover. 

5-in-1 combination pan. One utensil whieh may 
be used as open saucepan, covered saucepan, cas- 


serole, double boiler, or pudding dish. 








@. 





A Low-cost Diet from Commonly Used Foods 


Dr. Rollins. CCONOMICS of the 
household and household management al the New Yorl. 
Slate Coll (jt of Home Economics, Cornell Unive rsily, 


John (;. Rollins 


and director of its London ofhice 


associate professor AL 


ws a partner in an export company 


Xv Sons 


available to home- 


LPHOUGH 


makers on both the price of food and its 


Information 


nutritive content has increased in recent 


vears, the relationship of the two remains a com- 
plicated matter at best. In an attempt to throw 
some light on this problem, a study was undertaken 
at the New York State College of Home Economics 
in 1943 and 1944. The cost 
serving of food was studied by the following method: 


of the nutrients in a 


106 foods were 
Foods 


since these 


Ithaca, New 


o weeks during the 


York 


2-veal po riod 


stores in 


primarily fruits and vegetables 
price and supply were expec ted to flue 
these 


Ss whose 


tunte Bee iusec cheapness Is fA relative concept, 


vegetables had to be considered in relation to 


the 


fruits and 


other oods Distribution ot 106 foods studied were 


fruits (fresh, dried, canned), 26 per cent; vegetables (fresh, 


canned, and frosted), 45 per cent; canned fruit and vege 


table i} per cent; meats and eggs, 15 per cent; dairy 


per 
» The percentage of the daily allowance of nine dietary 


muices 


cent; miscellaneous groceries, 6 per cent 


products } 


als for a moderately active man contained in a serv 


The 


iron, calcium, 


essenti 


ing of each food was determined nine essentials 


studied were calories, protein, vitamin A, 


thiamine, vitamin C, riboflavin, and niacin Figures for 


the daily allowance of a moderately active man were those 
the National Research Council; the amount of 
] 


iarge 


prepared by 
serving was determined in from 


Rose and those by Munsell 


cost of one serving of each food was divided by 


nutrient in a part 
tables prepared by 

3. The 
the percentage 


of each of the nine dietary essentials con 


tained in the food, which gave the cost of one per cent of 
each one of the nutrients supplied by that food 

t. The foods were than ranked on the cost of one per cent 
of each of the nine dietary essentials 

The 20 cheapest sources of each nutrient at each 
of the 2-week pricing periods were selected for further 
study. These 20 cheapest foods fell into two groups: 
those that were consistently cheap sources of the 
nutrients; those that were occasionally cheap sources. 
In general, foods that were consistently cheap sources 
provided the nutrients more cheaply than the oc- 


casionally cheap sources. This, of course, was not 
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MABEL A. ROLLINS 


always true. Peaches in July, August, and Sep- 


tember; tangerines in December, January, and 
February; and tomatoes in August, September, and 
early October provided vitamin A more cheaply than 
some foods that continually appeared on the list of 20 
cheapest sources. However, the fact that a food 
continually remained on the list, despite changes 
in its own price or in the price of other foods, generally 
indicated that it was a cheap source of the nutrient. 

Homemakers, social workers, and other meal 
planners seldom purchase foods for a single nutrient. 
Hence, the problem was to provide a ranking of the 
foods according to the cost of their total nutrient 
content. Foods that were cheap sources of individ- 
ual 


to the number of nutrients they provided cheaply 


nutrients were, therefore, grouped according 
the vear round. These foods were perhaps not the 
cheapest sources of the individual nutrients indicated 
at all times, or perhaps at any time, nor didi a serving 
of them always provide a large part of the dietary 
essential; but at all times during 1943 and 1944 they 
were among the 20 cheapest sources of the nutrients 
mentioned, Consequently, they would probably he 
suggested to families on low-cost diets as the back 
bone of the menu; seasonal items, at the height of 
their season, might replace some of these foods as 
cheap sources of particular nutrients. 

No food was consistently i cheap source of more 
than six of the nine nutrients considered. However, 
five foods proy ided six nutrients cheaply, and one 
other food provided five nutrients cheaply through 
out the two vears. See table. 

\ scrutiny of the nutrients provided indicates a 
few points in low-cost diet planning that need to be 
kept in mind. In the first place, the number of 
consistently cheap sources of riboflavin were fewer 
than for other nutrients; only 9 in the list of 44 foods 
were consistently cheap sources of this nutrient. 
Consistent use of these foods might call for increased 
supplementation with cheap sources of riboflavin. 

In the second place, foods that were consistently 
cheap sources of many nutrients did not often pro- 
vide vitamin A and calcium cheaply, and even less 
often were they cheap sources of vitamin C. Only 
one of the six foods that provided six nutrients 
cheaply was a cheap source of vitamin C. Most of 
the cheap sources of vitamin C provided only that 
nutrient cheaply, which would indicate a need for 
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paying particular attention to vitamin C in 


purchases. 


particularly for this nutrient, the seasonally cheap 


JOURNAL OF 


Because foods would thus be purchased 


sources would be worth considering. 


The daily allowance of calories was most expensive 
and that of vitamins A and C least expensive of 
allowances studied. 
lowance of calories which were supplied by foods 
providing calories most cheaply cost more than 10 
times as much as one per cent of the daily allowance 


Foods that were frequently cheap sources of nm itrients 


FOOD 


Potatoes, white 
Bread, whole wheat 
Rolled oats 

Liver, beef 

Liver, pig 


Pea beans 


Rutabagas 


Carrots, pound 
Spinach 
Milk, fresh 


Milk, evaporated 


Prunes, dried 

Peas, canned 

Tomato juice, 
canned 

Spinach, frosted 

Molasses 

Pork chops 


Cabbage, green 
Carrots, bunch 
Potatoes, sweet 
Turnips, white 
Beans, green, 
canned 
Carrots, canned 
Corn, canned 
Spinach, canned 
Round steak 
Rice, white 


FREQUENTLY A < 


6 nul 


Calories, 


One per cent of the daily al- 


HEAP SOURCI 


rients 


protein, iron, thiamine, 


vitamin C, niacin 


Calories, protein, 
thiamine, niacir 
Calories, protein, 
thiamine, ribofl 


Protein, iron, Vita 


calcium, iron, 
1 
calcium, iron, 


avin 


min A, thiamine 


riboflavin, niacin 


Protein, iron, vita 


min A, thiamine, 


riboflavin, niacin 


Calories, protein, 
thiamine, ribofl 


5 nut 


calcium, iron, 
avin 


rients 


Calcium, thiamine, vitamin C, 


niacin, riboflavin 


, nul 

Calcium, vitamin 
niacin 

Iron, vitamin A, 


flavin 
Calories, protein, 
flavin 
Calories, protein, 
flavin 
3 nul 


Calories, iron, vit 


rients 


A, thiamine, 


vitamin C, ribo 


calcium, ribo 


calcium, ribo- 


vents 


amin A 


Protein, iron, thiamine 


Vitamin A, vitam 
Iron, vitamin A, 1 
Calories, calcium, 
Protein, thiamine 


2 nuts 


‘aleium, vitamin 
‘aleium, vitamin 
‘alories, vitamin 


‘aleium, vitamin 


an a a ae 


‘aleium, iron 


= 


‘alcium, vitamin 
Calories, thiamine 
Iron, vitamin A 
Protein, niacin 
Calories, protein 


in ©, niacin 
‘iboflavin 
iron 


, hiacih 


tents 
C 

\ 

\ 
C 
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Foods that were f equently cheap sources of nutrients (Contd 


Vitamin ¢ 
Vitamin ¢ 
Vitamin A 
Vitamin C 


Crrapetruit 
Oranges 
Broccoli 
Cabbage, red 
Cauliflower Vitamin C 


Celery, blanched Calcium 


Onions Calcium 
Vitamin C 
Vitamin A 


Vitamin ¢ 


Peppers 

Peaches, canned 

Grapefruit jules 
canned 


Beans, lima, canned Iron 


Peas, frosted Thiamine 
Butter Calories 
Margarine Calories 


Protein 
Niacin 


Protein 


ges 
Fowl, fresh 
Lamb chops 


obtained Irom the cheapest 
This difference, al 
though due in part to methods used in the study, 


ol vitamins A or © 
sources of these two nutrients 
would probably always exist. Differences due to 
methods used were influenced, first, by the foods 
selected for study and, second, by use of the al 
lowance for a moderately active man as the basis 
for comparisons. 

Correction of these two factors would probably not 
do away with all of the differences between cost of 
calories and of vitamins A and C. The cause doubt 
less lies in the fact that although no serving of food 
contains a large proportion of the allowance for calo 
ries, it is possible to obtain all the daily allowance of 
vitamin A from a serving of spinach and more thar 
half of the allowance of vitamin C from a serving 
of several fruits and vegetables. 

This study indicates that the necessity for in 
in large 


cluding sufficient calories in the diet will 


part determine the cost of the diet. Social workers 
and homemakers interested in keeping food costs 
low might well choose those foods that are low cost 
in calories and that also provide other nutrients. 
They might also consider the amount of calories 
provided by foods chosen for other nutrients. But 
the homemaker who is planning a diet around cheap 
sources of calories is not likely to find that these 
foods supply vitamins A and C cheaply. As pointed 
out earlier, cheap sources of these two nutrients are 
not likely to be cheap sources of other nutrients 
Foods must be especially selected to provide vita- 
mins A and C cheaply, for which reason they are 
usually thought of as expensive nutrients. 














Rural Family Life Pattern Affected by Land 


VELMA PHILLIPS, HAZEL CUSHING, and AILSIE STEVENSON 


Dr. Phillips, dean of the College of Home Economics 
at Washington State College, Dr. Cushing of Winches- 
ler, Massachusetts, formerly research specialist in fam- 
ily lifeat Washington State College,and Miss Stevenson, 
assistant stale supervisor of home economics education 
in the state of Washington, here report a study made 
jointly by graduate students in home economics and 


farm management. 


Hk type of rural Washington home and its 
the of 
and the possession of certain cultural indi- 


furnishings, presence conveniences, 
cators are considerably affected by the type of farm 
land on which the home is located. ‘This is the con- 
clusion reached by investigators after studying the 
family life pattern of more than 300 farm families in 
the Washington. Yet all had 


similar desires and needs. All wanted more adult 


state of families 


education. And all, regardless of income, seemed 
equally in need of an improved understanding of the 
basis of good family relationships. 

Families studied were distributed fairly evenly in 
11 counties on five classes of land. Class 1 
sented the the 
favorable type of land in terms of potential pro- 
ductivity. of all from 
approximately $11,000 on land class 1 to $1,500 on 


repre- 


most favorable and class 5 least 


Incomes families ranged 


land class 5. Housekeeping practices and other 
data were gathered directly from the homemakers 
by home economists on a specially prepared family 
other 


the 


life inventory. Economic data and certain 


background information were gathered from 
farm operators by male enumerators working under 


the direction of agricultural economists. 


About the Family Members 


A fair cross section of Washington farm families 
at the close of the war was represented in the 300 
families studied. About half of them were of Ameri- 
can stock; others had Swedish, German, or Holland- 
In 78 per cent of the families 
United 


National extraction bore little relationship 


Dutch grandparents. 
both husband and wife were born in the 
States. 
to land class. 

Fifty-five per cent of the families consisted of 
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three or four members; 25 per cent had five or six 


members. Farm operators ranged from 28 to 58 


years of age. Wives on the whole were slightly 


younger. Land class 5 had the highest percentage 


of families with more than six members and of 


farmers in the older age groups. 

About one-half of the farmers had had between 
seven and ten years of schooling; 13 per cent re 
ported from one to four years in college. Farm 
wives on the whole had had more formal education 
than had gtheir husbands. Land 


were occupied by the fewest with any college train 


classes 4 and 5 
ing. 

Only 34 per cent of the families had lived on their 
farms for less than four years; 20 per cent claimed 
more than 20 years of residence. Operators on the 
better and 2) were less likely to 
land 


lands (classes 1 


own their farms than were those on other 


classes. 


Salient Results of Study 


Expenditures. Annual cash expenditures per 


family member were $706 for land classes | and 2 
combined and $369 for classes 4 and 5 combined. 
Food expenditures, about $400 annually, averaged 


average expenditure for clothing was $338 for land 


approximately the same in all land classes. 


class 1 families and SIS86 for land class 5 families. 
About 


recreation, household furnishings, gifts, and opera 


four times as much was allowed for fuel, 
tion of a car by families on the better land as com 
pared with families on poor and marginal lands. 
Money spent for educational purposes (including 
$31 
The CX 


newspapers and magazines) ranged from to 
$47; for medical care from $108 to $135. 
penditure for life insurance decreased from $113 for 
Class | families to $6 for class 4 and 5 families. 
Money available for savings and income tax de- 
creased from $8,000 per year for families on the 
best land to practically nothing for those on the 
poorer lands. 
Housing. The average value (prewar figures) of 
farm dwellings ranged from $4,140 on land class 1 to 
$1,500 on land class 5. The largest percentage of 
dwellings on all land classes contained from five to 


seven rooms. Land class 5 had more smaller dwell- 
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ings than others. Forty-six per cent of all dwellings 
had no basements. The majority of all kitchens 
had some type of linoleum on the floor. About half 
of land class 1 and 2 dwellings had carpeting in the 
living room; practically none was found in homes on 
the poorer land. Approximately half of all farm- 
yards had dooryards landscaped; a third to one-half 
had dooryards fenced. 

Utilities. Both hot and cold running water was 
found in 89 per cent of the land class 1 homes as 
compared with 47 per cent in land class 5 homes. 
Bathrooms were installed in 77 per cent of the former 
and 39 per cent of the latter. Some type of central 
heating was used in 26 per cent of land class | 
homes and 17 per cent of land class 5 homes. Rural 
Electrification Authority had brought electricity to 
94 per cent of all families (75 per cent in the case of 
land class 5). Many electrical appliances were 
noted; 93 per cent owned both a washer and an iron; 
65 per cent had a refrigerator; 43 per cent a vacuum 
cleaner; 30 per cent an electric mixer; 23 per cent a 
hot water heater. Four per cent only had a home 
freezer locker, an item mentioned most frequently 
for purchase following the war. In only 35 per cent 
of the farm dwellings was storage space rated as 
good. Nevertheless, few homemakers signified that 
they wanted to move. Many wanted to remodel 
their houses, particularly the kitchen. 

Social participation. The families were studied 
with respect to formal social participation, which 
included church attendance, committee work, and 
membership organizations, co-operatives, lodges, 
extension classes, and PTA; and informal social 
participation, which consisted of attendance at 
movies, dances, picnics, playing games at home, 
trips, visiting, and entertaining. When incomes 
were less than $2,000 social participation scores fell 
off sharply. 
similar participation. 
classes tended to participate less in those activities 


Income groups above $2,000 showed 
Families on the poorer land 


involving cash outlay, such as trips, dances, motion 
pictures, and lodges. 

Families with children between the ages of six 
and twelve years tended to have somewhat higher 
social participation scores than others. Home- 
makers with only elementary school education had 
scores somewhat below average. Less than half 


of these rural youth belonged to any youth organi- 
zations such as 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Campfire Girls, Boy and Girl Scouts. 
of land class 5, only 5 per cent of the young people 
had such membership. 

Interest in clothing. 


In the case 


Approximately two-thirds of 


the homemakers made some clothing for themselves; 
four-fifths sewed for their children. More than 90 
per cent reported that they made over garments; 
wives who handled the family income more often 
made or refashioned clothing than did others. Sew- 
ing machines were owned by 93 per cent of the 
women. Adult classes in clothing were desired 
more often than any other type. In selecting 
clothing for purchase, quality was determined first 
by appearance, second by label, third by advertising, 
and fourth by recommendation of salesperson. 
Labels were placed first in importance by college 
trained women. 
Family relationships. 
of the home is to develop sound personalities capable 
of adjusting to life in the family and to the larger 


Because the chief function 


democratic society outside, certain items on the 
family life inventory were concerned with values, 
attitudes, and practices considered indicative of 
wholesome family relationships. Of the more than 
300 families studied, 167 were rated as fair in family 
relationships, 90 as good, and the remainder as poor. 
Poorer relationships were found in families of 
foreign extraction and in families with children of 
preschool ages than in others. In the group with 
the poorest relationships, parents reported that they 
did not help plan their children’s recreation. One 
half of all families said that their communities 
lacked adequate recreational facilities. Good in- 
comes and high standards in housekeeping did not 
necessarily result in good family relations. 

Cultural resources. The radio and the automobile 
have done much to eliminate inequalities of op 
portunity for self-development between rural and 
Ninety-six per cent of these 
57 per cent had telephones. 


urban dwellers. 
families owned radios; 
From 71 per cent (on land class 5) to 98 per cent 
(on land class 1) subscribed to a daily paper. Mag- 
azine subscriptions fell off rapidly from good to poor 
land classes. Pianos were owned by half of the 
families in land class 1; by 12 per cent of land class 5 
About 22 per cent of all families gave 
In general, cultural 


residents. 
their children music lessons. 
interests correlated positively with good or excellent 
homemaking ratings as well as with land class. 

A demand by homemakers for adult classes was 
noted. Requested most frequently were classes 
in clothing, interior decorating, foods and nutrition, 
home management, child care, and family relation- 
ships. Interest was also shown in many phases of 
culture not directly associated with practical as- 
pects of farm life, for example, in music appreciation, 
art, current affairs, and foreign languages. 
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FOCUS: HOME AND FAMILY 
Dora S. Lewis 


Hunter College 
of the City of New York 





That home economics will keep its focus on 


strengthening family life is the central theme in the 
report of the Association’s committee that has been 
working on criteria to be used in evaluating under- 
graduate college programs in home economics. 
This reaffirmation of purpose is based on evidence, 
that effort 


strengthen families is a basic social need—one that 


apparent everywhere, concerted to 
has never been faced by education, not even home 
economics education, with any degree of adequacy. 

Study of curricular offerings in a representative 
sampling of colleges teaching home economics shows 
that in many instances so much time and attention 
are given professional specialization that none are 
left for experiences dealing with the personal and 
social aspects of family living. 

The criteria committee recognizes the need for 


At the 
time it believes that home economics strength will be 


well-prepared professional workers. same 
determined by the extent to which all members of 
the profession are concerned with the social signifi- 
cance of the knowledges and skills they have and 
with the effective use of them to improve personal, 
family, and civie life. 

The criteria committee has set up guidelines to 
help departments plan balanced offerings. Use of 
the guides would provide general education for the 
opportunities and responsibilities of daily living in 
the roles of homemakers, parents, and leaders in the 
cultural and civie affairs of home and community 
life, as well as professional education based upon 
the particular interests, aptitudes, and vocational 
goals of students. If we mean what we have said 
from the beginning of the home economics move- 
ment, we must be willing to test the relevance of 
everything we do. The test must be in terms of the 
value of home economics to families as they are and 
as they may become when young people come to 
marriage with the maturity, the understandings, 
and the skills needed for establishing and maintain- 
ing successful homes. 

Another proposal of the committee is that home 
economics take more responsibility for leadership in 
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making general education for family living available 
to all students. 

Criteria set up for professional fields call for in- 
tensive specialization and directed community ex- 
periences. In addition, colleges are encouraged to 
limit the number and type of professional curricula 
to those for which they have a well-qualified staff 
and adequate space, equipment, libraries, operating 
budgets, and opportunities for work experience and 
placement. Home economics, like every other field 
of education, must be willing to come to an accept- 
able degree of agreement on its important objectives 
and on basic ways and means of attaining them. 


SERVICE TRAINING 


LORRAINE H. WESTERBERG 


ON FOOD 


Jane Addams General Vocational 
School, Baltimore 


Kmployers want graduates from the Jane Addams 


General Vocational School of Baltimore 
they know that those students have learned a re- 


because 


spect for food, for customers, and for authority. 
During their two years of training the girls experi- 
ence nearly all of the activities of food service from 
dishwashing to the making of elaborate desserts. 
They usually find employment as waitresses and 
counter girls. 

My class of advanced students discussed Hazel 
Cushing’s article entitled ‘“The Customer Is Always 
Right”’ 1947 JOURNAL). 
amazement that a spotted tablecloth would ever be 


(October They expressed 
used on a restaurant table, forgetting that less than 
two years previously, when told that a cloth must be 
after using, the 
ment of the girls was, “But the cloth has only one 


laundered each invariable com- 
spot on . 

Dr. Cushing suggests using check lists to score 
employees on good and bad habits. I suggest that 
trained employees would be a better approach. 
Cleanliness, personal daintiness, and charm are a 
way of life that must be taught and experienced, not 
just checked off. 

That food poisoning might result from improper 
handling of food should be stressed. Studies support 
the belief that food poisoning can result from an 
The 


incidence of food poisoning has increased alarmingly 


unclean dining table and an unclean waitress. 
in the last few years. Knowledge of such situations 
and of ways to remedy such situations give zeal and 
purpose to the study of prospective waitresses. 
The Jane Addams School represents one level of 
the multi-level plan of vocational education in Balti- 
more. More than 200 girls, drawn from junior high 
and occupational schools, comprise the student body. 
Junior high school pupils who want to prepare to 
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arn, or who do not adjust in the environment of the 
traditional type of school, are advised to enter the 
general vocational schools. Courses in dressmaking, 
power machine operation, typing and filing, and 
cafeteria and tearoom service are available. The 
majority of the girls are 16 years old at the end of the 
two-year course and employable in their chosen 
work, or they may wish to continue their studying 
at the senior vocational school. 

Each pupil spends 15 hours a week in the training 
laboratory and 15 hours in the general education 
Food service laboratories are the cafe- 
The cafeteria pro- 


classrooms. 
teria and the faculty tearoom. 
vides noon lunches for approximately 100 girls; 16 
All food 


preparation, serving, and cleaning is done by the 


teachers are served daily in the tearoom. 


pupils. 

The girls are scheduled in the kitchen for two 40- 
minute periods before lunch and two following. 
Upon entering the laboratory they are allowed 10 
minutes in a special dressing room to change from 
school clothes into smart-looking, starched, white 
uniforms, to put on hair nets, and to wash their 
hands and clean their nails. Then recipe cards are 
handed out and general instructions given. Each 
week jobs rotate from cook to second cook, baker, 
dessert girl, salad girl, sandwich: girl, counter girl, 
dishwasher, and waitress. Why is it necessary for 
the girls to learn cooking and dishwashing if they 
are to become waitresses and counter girls? A re- 
spect for good food is the first requisite of a good 
waitress. Respect for and appreciation of good 
food, whether it is a simple buttered vegetable or an 
elaborate dessert, is apt to result from producing it. 
Also, sympathy for one’s fellow workers comes after 
experiencing their problems. 

Regular class periods are devoted to demonstra- 
tions, discussions, and activities in table service, 
menu planning, personal hygiene, and sanitation. 
Each girl is checked closely on her personal appear- 
ance. To launder five uniforms weekly is a chore 
By the 
time these girls are ready for employment, the habit 
is established. Public health filmstrips, field trips, 
bulletin board displays, and articles such as Dr. 


for a teen-age girl, but that is a ‘“‘must.” 


Cushing’s are used to accent sanitation. 

Graduates of these food service classes go into 
jobs of which they are proud. Each girl knows that 
food tastily prepared and nicely served is a great 
factor in the well-being of people, whether they are 
in her own home or in a restaurant. Food service 
has not been a too-respected vocation, but it can 
become one if it is taught as a dignified way in which 


to earn a living. 
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NUTRITION PROGRAM TELEVISED 

Faye MARLEY 

American National Red Cross 

A televised broadcast on teaching nutrition to 

elementary school children was presented _ last 

March over WMAL-TV, Washington, D. C., on 
Ruth Crane’s “Modern Woman” program. 


NUTRITION 


EGINS at Howe 
Buitp STRONG Bopies E arty é 


American Red Cross Photo 





ys 


Kindergartners in the Douglass-Simmons School of 
Washington, D.C., appreciate the “good breakfast” den 


onstration by a Red Cross nutritionist. The ‘seven 
little sisters” (doll cut-outs) effectively personify good 


health habits. 


The demonstration reproduced a classroom scene 
in the Douglass-Simmons Elementary School, where 
an experimental project in nutrition education was 
being conducted by Dorothy L. Bovee, director of 
nutrition service for the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross, in co-operation with 
the Junior Red Cross. 

Miss Bovee, as the visiting nutrition teacher, 
along with four small children, one of the school’s 
second grade teachers, and a mother, reproduced a 
scene in the classroom. On the backdrop were 
“seven little sisters,” popular food and health dolls 
used as a teaching device. 

Jolly Jane, the “little sister’ representing fruits 
and vegetables, was introduced, and her basket, full 
of citrus fruits and other fruits and vegetables, was 


explored and discussed. 
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‘“You’re not just adding a nutrition period to other 
classes?”’ queried Ruth Crane. 

“No, it permeates the whole curriculum,” Miss 
“We adapt it for spelling, arith- 
We send letters 


Bovee answered. 
metic, art, reading, geography. 


home to parents, too.” 


ABOUT POOR BREAKFAST HABITS 
Patricia Joyce JACKSON 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 

Foundation of Chicago 


and CrcILIA SCHUCK 
Purdue University 


Recent observations and surveys of the dietary 
practices of Purdue University women (June 1947 
JOURNAL) indicate that poor breakfast habits may 
be responsible for the failure of students to meet 
daily or weekly food consumption standards of a 
good diet. It was found that diets of students who 
frequently omitted breakfast were low in milk, 
whole grain or enriched cereals, and citrus and other 
fruits. Students eating adequate breakfasts had 
higher total intakes of all essential foods than the 
“breakfast skippers” or those who ate inadequate 
breakfasts. 

The study at Purdue caused researchers to wonder 
whether the poor dietary practices of students were 
acquired after they came to college or whether the 
foundation for them was laid in earlier years. In 
search of an answer to this question, 7-day dietary 
records were obtained for about 1,300 public school 
children, most of whom were from 9 to 14 years of age. 

Evaluation of their breakfasts was made using the 
standard employed in the study of breakfast habits 
of Purdue University women. This consisted of a 
basic breakfast pattern including four food groups: 
(1) fruit or fruit juice; (2) cereal with milk, or an egg; 
(3) milk or cocoa made with milk; and (4) whole 
grain or enriched bread (or bread substitute) with 
butter (or fortified margarine). 

A breakfast that included all four food groups was 
considered adequate. Percentages of breakfasts of 
different types were as follows: 


Adequate. .. 4 per cent 
Breakfasts including 3 food groups 29 per cent 
Breakfasts including 2 food groups 38 per cent 
Breakfasts including 1 food group 16 per cent 
Breakfasts including coffee only, 


or no breakfast... 12 per cent 


These figures present a less favorable picture than 
that obtained in the university survey. 
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The food intake for the entire day showed a sub- 
optimal consumption of milk regardless of the type of 
breakfast ; for those who went without breakfast, the 
average was less than a cupaday. In fact, for those 
who went without breakfast, intakes were well below 
the standard for all essential foods, with the excep- 
tion of the meat-fish-poultry group. Daily diets of 
those who ate breakfast, though inadequate, scored 
considerably higher than diets of those going without 
breakfast; but the consumption of essential foods for 
both groups was well below that of the group eating 
adequate breakfasts. 

This survey suggests that poor breakfast habits 
and unsatisfactory food practices in general are 
developed at an early age. The principal causes for 
inadequate diets usually cited are low economic 
status and lack of or failure to make use of available 
nutrition information. Since the surveys were con- 
ducted in good agricultural sections, the economic 
factor would not appear to be the cause in this in- 
More functional nutrition education seems 
The close relation- 


stance. 
to be the answer to the problem. 
ship observed between the adequacy of the breakfast 
and that of the diet as a whole points to a need for 
added emphasis on nutritionally adequate breakfasts. 
Well-balanced, attractive breakfasts and the man- 
agement of time so as to remove hurry and scurry 
during morning meals would contribute much to the 
acceptance of breakfast by all members of the family 
and to the establishment of good breakfast habits. 
With the same careful attention given to other meals 
of the day, children could be expected to learn to eat 
as they should. The school lunch affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for promoting this learning 


process. 


SCHOOL LUNCH MANAGERS STUDY 
Mary Eusie Davis 


San Diego County and City 
Health Department 


A nutrition program was carried on for the school 
lunch managers in our county schools during the 
summer of 1947. It was an activity of the school- 
health services committee, which is made up of 
representatives from the health department and the 
office of the county superintendent of schools. The 
nutrition advisory committee to that group planned 
and carried out the program. 

Four demonstrations of quantity cookery were 
planned. Home economists representing commer- 
cial firms participated. The nutrition advisory 
committee specified the type of material to be used 
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in the demonstrations. This was to make sure that 
materials were practicable and usable in school lunch- 
rooms. Each demonstrator taught much sound 
nutrition along with the use of her particular produc t. 
Foods cooked were incorporated into well-balanced 
meals that could be served as school lunches. 
Meetings were held in the morning; lessons in record 
keeping and buying were studied in the afternoon. 
The discussion method was used. School lunch 
managers asked many questions and participated 
freely. 

Just before schools opened in September, three 
2-day institutes for school lunch managers and 
their helpers were held in three of the more heavily 
populated sections of the county. District superin- 
tendents, principals, and homemaking teachers were 
invited to attend. The schools selected offered the 
use of their lunchroom facilities, and demonstration 
lunches were prepared and served. 

The keynote of the institute discussions was the 
place of the school-lunch managers in our schools. 
The importance of the school lunch in the education 
as well as in the nutrition of a school child was 
stressed. Ways in which school lunch managers 
could co-operate with teachers and help to correlate 
the school lunch with classroom teaching were con- 
sidered. Some suggestions were (1) to use educa- 
tional posters and other material on bulletin boards 
near the school lunch room (Homemaking, art, and 
shop departments could assist with this plan.); 
(2) to make menus available to teachers a week in 
advance of their use in order that the teacher might 
incorporate them in teaching nutrition to her classes; 
(3) to feature foods typical of other countries in co- 
operation with the study of that particular country; 
and (4) to recognize and express appreciation for 
some of the favorite foods of Mexican and Indian 
children by serving them in the lunchroom, thus 
introducing the children to some of the protective 
foods lacking in their diets at home. 

Solutions of everyday problems were topics of 
conversation at the luncheons. One hostess served 
a meat loaf and after the meal announced that it had 
contained 10 per cent ground liver. Not one of the 
group had discovered this fact while enjoying the 
dish. The problem of how to include liver in the 
menu had been discussed the day before; this proved 
to be one way to solve it. Another manager decided 
to try a new plan on the “outside line.” Our 
schools are so overcrowded that not all students can 
be accommodated in the cafeterias. Some schools 
have a window service where “finger food” is served 
and in many cases the food offered to and purchased 
by the children makes little contribution toward 
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good nutrition. This second manager now serves 
the “outside line” with a well-balanced lunch in a 
paper bag. As a selling device, she gives with it a 
milkshake in a paper cup. 

School lunch managers now tend to consider the 
school lunch an educational tool rather than just a 


feeding program. As one of them remarked, 


Before we had these classes I was just a cook and my 
Now I see how 
important the school lunch is in teaching good food habits 
and I feel that in a small way I am one of the teachers in 


business was to fill the children’s stomachs 


my school. 


WHEN USING PRESSURE CANNERS: 
W. B. Esseven, Jr., 
and C. R. Fetters 


Unive rsity of Massachusetts 


Home canning problems concerned with air 
trapped in jars of food and with the loss of liquid 
during processing have been given consideration in 
our investigations of the past five vears. 


Venting Process Important 


Oxygen or air trapped in the container of home 
canned foods, particularly fruits, can be an im- 
portant cause of surface darkening, off-flavors, 
and loss in vitamin content. By venting home- 
canned jars of food during processing, air trapped in 
the headspace or in the product may be released. 
However, the type of closure and the method of 
processing affect the efficiency of venting in removing 
air from the jars. In experiments carried on at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station co-operatively 
with the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, we found that 
a partial seal on jars of fruit and other acid foods 
which are usually given a short process in a boiling 
water bath permits a more effective exhaust of 
residual air. If a full seal is used, a hot fill and 
small headspace (one quarter inch) are effective in 
reducing the amount of residual air left in the jars 
after processing. With these acid pre ducts a loss of 
liquid from partially sealed jars does not present a 
serious problem. With low-acid foods which are 
processed in a pressure canner at 10 pounds steam 
pressure, use of a full seal to prevent an excessive loss 
of 'iquid will permit most of the trapped air to be 
exhausted from the jars during processing. 

Ascorbie acid in small amounts (100 to 125’milli- 
grams per jar) added to home canned fruits was 
found by Powers and Fellers to be an effective means 


‘Contribution No. 660 of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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of removing residual headspace oxygen and of pre- 
venting or retarding surface darkening caused by 


oxidation. 


Proper Canner Operation Necessary 

Frequently an excessive amount of liquid is lost 
from jars during processing, particularly in the case 
of products processed in a pressure canner. From 
our investigations we learned that this loss is in- 
fluenced by the method of pressure canner operation 
and different types of jar closures. A loose or 
partial seal on the jar, fluctuation of pressure during 
processing, and rapid cooling of the pressure canner 
after processing were shown to be factors which 
contribute to a loss of liquid. Entrapped air and 
shrinkage of the product during processing may re- 
With partially 


sealed jars good pressure canner operation can con- 


sult in an “apparent”’ loss of liquid. 


tribute markedly towards preventing an excessive 
loss of liquid. 

To keep the loss of liquid at a minimum the fol- 
lowing method of operating the pressure canner is 
recommended: Maintain a constant even pressure 
during processing. At the end of the process time, 
turn off the heat or slide pressure canner away from 
the source of heat on the stove. Allow natural 
cooling, and do not open vent until 0 pounds is 
reached. Open pet cock or vent as soon as 0 pounds 
is reached; then allow five minutes to elapse before 
opening the canner. In any event, do not open 
canner in less than 20 to 25 minutes after the heat 
If the 


canner cools more rapidly than this, it may be left 


is shut off at the end of the process period. 


on a warmer portion of the stove or on very low heat 
during part of the cooling period. 

The processing of fruits in a pressure canner 
instead of a boiling water bath was studied by 
Esselen and McConnell. 
ing home canned peaches in the boiling water bath or 


They found that process- 


at 0 to 1 pound steam pressure in a pressure canner 
gave a good product. On the other hand, process- 
ing at 5 to 10 pounds steam pressure for 1 minute and 
5 minutes in a pressure canner resulted in a product 
inferior in color, flavor, and texture. A comparison 
of time and fuel consumption was made to deter- 
mine the relative efficiency of the pressure canner 
and boiling water-bath methods of processing for 
acid foods, It was found that for persons such as 
many urban canners, who can a few jars at a time, 
the use of a pressure canner operated at 0 to 1 pound 
steam pressure in place of the water bath resulted 
in an approximate saving of 25 per cent in time and 
in fuel consumption. Recommended boiling water 


bath process times were used in both cases. 
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Members of our laboratory staff have processed 
fruit successfully in a pressure canner for several 
years. They use the following method: The canner 
is vented 10 minutes and then operated in the usual 
manner except that the processing is done at 0 to | 
pound steam pressure. At the end of the process the 
canner is allowed to cool until the pressure reaches 0 
pounds. The vent valve is then opened and after a 
5-minute wait the canner is opened and the jars 
removed. Recommended boiling water-bath process 
times for acid foods are used. 


RESORT OPERATORS AIDED 
Guapys E. Knicatr 
Michigan State College 


A program originated about two years ago by the 
extension service of Michigan State College provides 
tourists and resort operators with firsthand tech- 
nical research and information. 

Michigan’s extensive shoreline of the four Great 
Lakes, thousands of inland lakes, and vast forest 
areas offer numerous types of recreation—bathing, 
sailing, fishing, hunting, and popular winter sports. 
All these result in an important recreation industry. 
To promote it, the Michigan Tourist Council ap- 
pealed for help, and a program was developed under 
the Conservation Institute. It has a full-time 
specialist in each of three departments: agricultural 
engineering, business administration, and institution 
administration. 

Consultant visits, or “‘on-the-spot”’ visits, are made 
to individual operators during the resort season. 
From one to six group meetings, clinics, and work- 
shops are held in the winter months in the various 
areas, and a short course on the Michigan State 
campus is being planned. During winter months 
also, exhibits, display materials, bulletins, and 
leaflets are prepared and research projects in var- 
ious fields are carried out. Meetings are held from 
time to time with county home demonstration and 
agricultural agents who are the representatives of 
the program in their counties. 

Because good food is an essential part of a satis- 
factory vacation, the institution administration 
service Was the first to be developed. Four quantity 
food service bulletins—Soups, Menu Making and 
Menus, For Luncheon or Supper, and Sauces—have 
been published. They present standardized tested 
recipes that serve 50 to 250 persons. Additional 
bulletins are under way. 

Advice is given on equipment and layouts for all 
types of service, from the “drive-in” hamburger 
stand to the resort hotel. In co-operation with the 
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agricultural engineering section, floor plans with 
elevations, including that of kitchen equipment 
arrangement, have been developed for a resort lodge, 
sportsman’s lodge, highway inn, resort lunchroom, 
lunchroom with ranch type overnight units, and 
others. 

Other problems dealt with are food purchasing, 


MORE ATTRACTIONS FOR 


Speakers to challenge your thoughts and actions 
will be there. Leaders to help you map out plans 
for your professional association will be there. 
Colleagues to thresh out mutual problems with you, 
friends to play about with you, and countless un- 
known members of AHEA to exchange experiences 
with you—all will be there, at the annual meeting 
in Minneapolis, June 21 to 24. 

Affairs of the Association will be considered. 
You will hear election returns, vote on the proposed 
legislative program, learn about the progress of the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund, and find out what 
the council decided about increasing AHEA dues 
and changing the fiscal year of the Association. 

If you are a HEIB, you will probably attend the 
preconvention meetings of that group in the con- 
vention city, June 19 and 20. If you are an exten- 
sion worker, you will very likely be among those 
present at the house party scheduled for Roberts 
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frozen food storage, menu making and pricing, 
specific recipes, food preparation and service, in- 
service training of workers, and forms and records 
on food-cost control. Although commercial aspects 
of the institution field have received most attention, 
assistance has also been given community groups 
serving community meals. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 


Pine Beach Hotel at Brainerd, Minnesota, June 18 
to 20. Certainly, you will figure on making the 
postconvention tour through the Mayo Clinic, the 
Rochester Diet Kitchen, and St. Mary’s Hospital at 
Rochester, June 25. 

Besides all these attractions there will be exhibits! 
The list of them runs the gamut of items of interest 
to home economists. The 195 eye-catching booths 
arranged in the Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium 
will include art materials, baby supplies, beverages, 
canning equipment, china, cooking utensils, clean- 
ing products, clothing, electrical appliances, fabrics 
(cotton, nylon, rayon, rubber, woolens), food, floor 
coverings, freezers, grooming aids, kitchen plans 
and displays, patterns, plastics, pressure cookers, 
publications, refrigerators and stoves of all kinds, 
sewing machines, textiles, vacuum cleaners—all 
these and many more—‘“musts” on your convention 
schedule. 











Step-saving, U-shaped kitchen, designed by Lenore Sater, head of the housing and household equipment laboratories of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, which will be among the exhibits at the AHEA’s meeting 
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Program of 39th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—June 21 to 24, 1948 
Board Meetings: June 19, 20, and 25 


Theme: “The Home in the World Community” 


DAY MORNING 


Saturday 10:00 Executive board meeting (elected officers, 


June 19 chairmen of departments and divisions, 
and headquarters officers 
Sunday 9:00 Registration 
June 20 ( ommiuttee meetings 
( eges and universities department 
Executive board 
Home economics in health educ. com 


mittee 


International committee 


Monday 5:00 Registration 
June 21 8:30 Exhibits open 
9:00 Eye opener “Don't Be Afraid to Aim 
Hig! 


Ipa Jean Katyn, Washington, D. ¢ 
10:15 Creneral meeting 
“What Each of Us Can Do 
World Community 





Euizaneru Lee Vincent, Cornell Uni 


From Adam to Atom 
erase. ALepenrets, New York Univer 


lDuesda 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 
June 22 Omicron Nu breakfast 
‘ bye ener ‘‘Never Underestimate the 


Power of a Woman— with Personalit 


A.C. Van Deusen, Northwestern Uni 


Cjener meeting Working with Our 
World Neighbors 
Other Lands Aid American Home Lift 


St. 1 International Institute 


O.B. Jesneras, Universit f Minnesota 


~ ng World-wide Fam Problems 
Pane liscussion by home economists w li 
serye recent n foreign ¢ intries 
Wednesda 7:30 Phi Ups n Omicron breakfast 
June 23 8:30 Eve opener “Personal Expression 


JaNeE Trrrany WaGNeER, National Bi: 


gt mya 

Meet 

J t meeting of art ar ! ng 

I economics—home management 

bar rel. and child development 

Food and nutrition div. (food sectior 

Textiles and clothing sion 

2-00 | neheons 

bo in nutrition divi n 

Il sing a si i 

Textiles and clothing division 
Thursda 8:30 Eve opener breakfast “Styles of 1948 
June 24 In charge: Rusy CHRISTENSON, pres 


dent, Minnesota Home Economics A 
sociation 
10:00 Meetings 
College clubs department 
Colleges and universities department 


Elementary & secondary schools dept 


I 
Extension service department 
Farmers Home Administration depart 
ment 
Home economics in business department 
Home economics in inst. admin. dept 
Homemaking department 
Research department 
Social welfare & public health dept 
Friday 9:00 Executive board meeting (newly elected 


June ; 


officers and officers who continue to 


to 
ou 


serve, division chairmen, and new 
chairmen of departments 
State presidents’ meeting 


Sight-seeing trips 


2:00 


2:00 
2:00 
4:30 
5:00 
2:15 
2°00 
1-00 
2-00 
5 tH) 
12-15 
>- 0) 
4:00 
4:30 
12:00 
2:00 


AFTERNOON EVENING 
Executive board meeting 7:30 Executive board meeting 
College clubs department officers 7:00 National program-of-work committee 


meeting meeting (national chairman of com 


Registration mittee, national chairmen of divisions, 
Executive board meeting and national incoming and outgoing 
Legislative committee meeting chairmen of departments 


7:30 College clubs department mixer 


x 


Meetings 
Art division Chairman—Mrs. Katruartne M. ALDER 


ouncil meeting 


Joint meeting of fami economics MAN, president, AHEA 

home management d ision and Recruitment of home economists 

mal wellareand public health dept Chairman—Enuia J. Rose, University of 
Family rel. & child development Minnesota 


Housing division Industry and Consumers Speal 

Food & nutrition di nutrition sec Chairman—Hennierra Tuoompson, Uni 
Textiles and clothing division versity of Alabama 
Committee meetings Research Findings in Food and Nutri 
College clubs department tion 

Colleges and univ. dept. chairmen Chairman—Eva DONELSON WILSON, 
Consumer interests committee Ohio State University 
Family rel. & child dev. div. chairmen 

Food and nutrition division chairmen 

Housing division chairmen 

Legislative committee 


Membership promotion committee 


Luncheon for guests from other countrie 30 ‘““Minneapolitan Night 
Meetings Tours to representative industries fol 
College clubs department lowed by a reception in the Ball Room, 
Joint meeting of departments of col Radisson Hotel 

leges & Uni elementary and set 

schools, extension ser ce, larmers 


Home Admin., home economics in 
business, and homemaking 
Home econ. in institution admin. dept 
Research department 


Social welfare and public health dept 


Implementing the National Conference 


on Family Life 


Affairs of the Association’’ meeting &:(0) General meeting— Northrup Auditorium 


Committee meetings University of Minnesota 
Art division No Peace without Justice 
( ege club advisers FLorence | ALLEN, judge, United 


(‘onsumer interests committe States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 





Food and nutrition division Sixth Cireuit (Ohio, Michigan, Ken 
Hlome econ: lucation tucky, Tennessee 
Home safety education “Is War the Only Answer 


Home econ. in institution admin. dept R. G. Gusvavson, chancellor, Univer 
Housing division sitv of Nebraska 

International committee 

Membership promotion committee 

Old and new nominating committee 


Social welfare and public health dept 


Luncheons 6:30 Dinner in honor of twenty-fifth anni 
Adult education versary of the BHNHI 

College clubs department formal or informal dress 

Elementary & secondary schools dept Chairman—Marie Dye, Michigan State 
Extension service department College, ANEA president-elect 
Homemaking department loastmaster—Jessie W. Hararis, Uni 
Social welfare and public health dept versity of Tennessee 

fwenty-fifth Anniversary Program of 


the BHNHE 

rhe Bureau's Picture Album 
Ruts O'Brien of BHNHE 
“What the Bureau Is and Does 
Hazew K. STieBeLine and staff 
“The Bureau in Action’ (sound movi 


Council meeting 





College clubs dept. officers’ meeting 

Luncheon—state presidents and exec 
tive board 

Executive board meeting 

State presidents’ meeting 











€ Comment 


HOME IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


Awareness of the critical world situation is reflected 
in the program for the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
Those who planned the program 





of the Association. 
seem to have sensed the responsibility for leadership 
home economists must assume as individuals 
They chose for the convention 
an 


that 
and as a group. 
theme ‘“‘The Home in the World Community” 
idea that will be emphasized at all sessions. 

In the first session, on Monday morning, Elizabeth 
Lee Vincent of Cornell University will discuss “*What 
Each of Us Can Do about the World Community,” 


and Leonie Mitchell of the United Nations will 
discuss ‘‘What Women’s Organizations Can Do 
about the World Community.” Even Ida Jean 


Kain, columnist who will conduct the first of the four 
daily eye openers, has chosen a topic that could have 
international implications—‘*Don’t Be Afraid to Aim 
High.”’ 

A colorful program titled ‘Working with Our 
World Neighbors” will out the convention 
theme in the Tuesday morning general session. A 


carry 


group of home economists who have served recently 
in foreign countries will conduct a panel discussion 
on that topic after O. J. Jesness of the University 
of Minnesota the “International 
Economic Situation.” 

On the third day, Wednesday, at the evening 
meeting which is scheduled for the University of 
Northrup Auditorium, Florence E. 
’, 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 


has analyzed 


Minnesota’s 
Allen, Judge of the I 
the Sixth Circuit, will link up the home to inter- 
national affairs. 

In between all these stimulating programs, AHEA 
divisions, departments, and national committees will 
hold program and business meetings that will take 
into account the extent to which each unit recognizes 
present world problems. 

Finally, on Thursday afternoon, the Association 
will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
It will pay a visit to the Bureau via a sound movie in 
color. Then members will don formal or informal 
dress to attend a huge birthday dinner in honor of 
this great fountainhead of research and information 
which has served and is still serving not only the 
homes of this country but those of the world. 
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NEW AHEA PUBLICATIONS LIST 


The list of all available publications of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has been brought 
up to date and put in printed form. 

This little 8-page folder lists pamphlets and _ re- 
prints that will be helpful to those wanting career 
aids and program aids or material dealing with family 
economics and consumer problems, family relations 
and child development, food and nutrition, the 
history and organization of AHEA, home economics 
education, housing and equipment, institution 
administration, social welfare and public health, and 
textiles and clothing. 

In addition, all available AHEA books and peri- 
odicals are described. And, of course, the leaflet 
lists the two new career pamphlets, Your Career in 
Home Research 


County Home Demonstration 
Prices are noted for all publications, and a con- 


Economics and Your Career as a 


Age nt. 


venient order blank is included in the folder. 

This revised publications list is available upon 
For a copy write to Miss Lorna Goodman, 
700 ~Victor Building, 


request. 
AHEA business manager, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


HOLDERS OF THE PhD OR EdD 


A list of 441 persons in the field of home economics 
who hold the degree of doctor of philosophy or of 
doctor of education has been made available through 
the efforts of Margaret Fedde. 

Compilation of the list was initiated in 1943, when 


the home economics section of the Land-Grant 
College Association appointed Miss Fedde and Agnes 
Fay Morgan co-chairmen of a committee to con- 


“Graduate Preparation of Personnel in Home 


sider 
Kconomics—for Residence, and Research 
Positions.” 

The committee had two objectives in mind as if 
went to work (1) to obtain an over-all picture of who 
hold the PhD or the EdD degree and where these 
individuals are located and (2) to determine what can 
be done to strengthen the program of home eco- 
nomics at the graduate level. 

A request was sent to all heads of home economics 
schools and departments in this country asking for 
information about their staff members with the PhD 
or the EdD degree. At the same time, another 
request was sent to all colleges and universities that 
grant the PhD or EdD degree in home economics or 
related fields, asking them for a complete list of 
graduates to whom they have awarded such degrees. 
The list of 441 names resulted from replies to these 


two requests. 
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That the listing is incomplete is recognized. The 
committee asks your help in making it more nearly 
complete and in keeping it up to date. Any corree- 
tions, additions, and changes should be sent to 
Margaret Fedde, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
A copy of the list may be obtained by writing to 
AHEA Headquarters, 700 Victor Building, Washing- 
ton1,D.C._ It is free. 

A study of this list will reveal a fair supply of 
personnel in certain areas of home economics, a 
dearth in others. This situation indicates a need. 
Perhaps it will serve, too, as a challenge. 
ATTENTION CONSUMERS! 

When the Consumer Speaks in 1948-49 she is 
expected to express herself in no uncertain terms 
about five items. On the list recommended by the 
consumer interests committee for study are children’s 
winter playsuits, socks for children, easy chairs, 
canned fruits and vegetables, and vacuum cleaners. 
The committee proposes to make suggestions for 
leaders and voting forms on these items available by 
August 1. 


JOB INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


Again the job information exchange will be open at 
the annual meeting. The exchange set up in the 
municipal auditorium at St. Louis proved to be one 
of the most popular and most appreciated services 
provided by the Association last year. As last vear, 
home economists seeking positions and executives 
wanting to employ home economists will find this 
exchange a convenient, well-manned meeting place. 
Check your convention program for the location and 
the hours when the “JLX” will be open. 


FAMILIES TO THE FORE 


The full significance of the National Conference 
on Family Life and the inevitable applications that 
will ensue cannot vet be measured. We are still too 
close to it. That the 4-day meeting (held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 5 to 8) was worth while is the 
unanimous verdict of the 900 persons registered. 
AHEA is proud to have taken the lead in planning 
this conference, which originated in 1944 with an 
idea conceived by Muriel Brown. 

Committee deliberations comprised one of the 
unique features of the meeting. Each person who 
registered was assigned to one of the 29 sections, 
each of which had a leader and was made up of 
representatives from various interests—education, 
sociology, law, medicine, home economics, others. 
Since nearly 100 home economists from all parts of 
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the country were present, home economics was well 
represented at each section meeting. Each section 
met as a unit three times. At the first meeting, 
discussion turned on “The Beginning Family,” in 
the second meeting on “The Expanding Family,” 
and in the third on ‘‘The Contracting Family.” 

A half day was devoted to “report meetings.” 
For more than a year, 10 committees had been at 
work sifting background material in 10 action areas. 
These included community participation, counseling 
and guidance, economic welfare, education, health 
and medical care, home management, housing, legal 
Work of 


the home management group was almost entirely 


problems, recreation, and social welfare. 
in the hands of home economists. A succinct report 
was made in each area. These “working papers” 
were sent out ahead of the meeting to each of the 
registrants for study and use as background material. 
This was another unusual and extremely valuable 
feature of the conference. 

Extension home economists immediately capital- 
ized on the conference. Family life specialists from 
all over the country remained in Washington to talk 
over and think through how they could best put into 
use what they had learned from the conference. 
AHEA members who attended the conference will 
meet for a discussion at the convention in Minne- 
apolis in June. They will, no doubt, have recom- 
mendations for further Association action. 

The conference provided unmistakable evidence 
that the family holds a position of high importance 
in thiscountry. The 125 sponsoring groups included 
many kinds of organizations. As home economists, 
we have a very real appreciation of the service we 
can render to families. The job now is to figure out 
how our work can be co-ordinated with that of each 
of the other groups. 

Conference materials, including ‘‘working _re- 
ports,” are available from conference headquarters, 
10 East Fortieth Street, New York City, for a small 
charge. A 16-page reprint from Survey Midmonthly 
entitled “Security in Family Life’? may be secured 
for 15 cents from the AHEA, 700 Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D.C.—KaTHARINE M. ALDERMAN. 


*REACH FOR A STAR” 


A star-studded leaflet, prepared by a committee 
of the homemaking department, is the latest career 
piece off the press. It is titled “Reach for a Star 
Choose Home Economics” and briefs various 
careers to be found in the field of home economics. 
A copy may be obtained from AHEA, 700 Victor 
Building, Washington 1, D.C., for 10 cents. 
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MEN IN THE HOME MANAGEMENT HOUSE 


Contributor: Besste May ALLEN, Wisconsin Central 

State Teachers College. 

The only thing I did not see them do was iron! 
The three husbands living with their student wives 
at Sims Practice House last fall were so interested 
in homemaking that they helped with meal prepara- 
tion, budgeting, and even table decorations. 

This experiment of permitting husbands to live 
in the home management house proved very success- 
ful. The students considered living in a whole house 
and cooking for more than two much more satisfac- 
tory than getting along in a small 2-room apartment. 
They thought it a “lesson in community living that 


worked fine.” 


HELP ON MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Contributor: JuLIA SHea, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Personal advice on marketing, meal planning, 
food selection, cutting food costs, and similar prob- 
lems is offered to homemakers in Greater Hartford, 
Connecticut, who Members of the 
Hartford nutrition committee, a subcommittee of 
the health division of the Greater Hartford Com- 
munity Council, make this service available. 
stations call this 
To par- 


request it. 


Local newspapers and radio 
service “Tips on Trips to the Market.”’ 
ticipate in it a housewife requests a form on which 
she records for one week all her food purchases, 
menus, lunches packed at home, between-meal 
snacks, and meals eaten out by family members. 
She also reports the number of adults in the family 
and their occupations, number and ages of children, 
and special problems on which she wants help. 
Nutritionists of state and local agencies “process” 
the completed forms. They score the menus by a 
“Food Selection Score Card” and compare the week’s 
market orders with amounts of food recommended 
on ‘Family Food Plans at Low Cost” for a family 
of the same size and make-up. A letter is then 
written to the homemaker. Special attention is 
given her stated problem along with suggestions for 
improving menus, selecting food, marketing, and 
cutting costs without lowering food values. The 


homemaker is invited to write or telephone directly 
to the who handled her form if 
wishes further consideration of her problems. 


nutritionist she 

That many homemakers want this help is in- 
dicated by the willingness of so many of them to 
compile the information called for on the forms. 
Records made from these requests should in time 
provide a revealing picture of what phases of family 
to 


food problems are proving most troublesome 


homemakers in this community. 


LET THE STAFF SHARE 


Contributor: CLARA GEBHARD SnyDER, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago. 
Every Friday afternoon at about half past three 
gets together for what we 
Each 


her week’s activities, per- 


our home economics staff 
call “What’s with 


person reports briefly on 


our you?” conference. 


tinent news about foods and people, and items of 
interest that appeared in “her”’ publications. 

To avoid the sense of frustration that comes from 
trying to keep up with the volume of current publica- 
tions coming into our office, we use a sort of one-for- 
We have divided up 
our entire list of publications, and each staff member 


Rach 


list includes some of each: popular magazines, trade 


you and one-for-me system. 
is responsible for reading the list assigned her. 


publications, professional journals, technical publica- 
tions. 

This informal reporting-conference plan not only 
helps to keep all of us up to date but proves to be a 
time-saving way to maintain continuity of thinking 


and effort in our department. 


SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
Contributor: Orrick oF Foop AND FEED CONSERVA- 

TION, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It happened as a result of stories of hunger abroad 
and her own efforts to feed her family at costs within 
her budget. Mrs. ¢ 
homemaker who was formerly dean of home eco 
at State decided to 
invite in some of her neighbors to discuss what in 
to 


‘I. Hendrickson, a mother and a 


nomics Connecticut College, 


dividual homemakers could do. She wanted 
figure out the relation of shopping practices to both 
the domestic and international food situation. 
Discussions proved so helpful that Mrs. Hendrick 
son was soon busy conducting similar meetings in 
and around Bethesda, Maryland. She believes that 
there is opportunity for all home economists with a 
knowledge of nutrition to be of great service to their 
communities by making themselves available to 


lead such group discussions. 
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HEALTH IN LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
ErHeL Austin MARTIN 


nutrition service in 


Mrs. Martin, the 


National Dairy Council, was an official representative 


director of 


of the Association at the health conference called by 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


The establishment of public health units through- 
out the United States was considered at the health 
conference held in Chicago on February 16 and 17. 
State presidents and health chairmen of parent- 
teacher associations were in attendance. Informed 
speakers explained the “what” and “how” of public 
health units. 

The opening address by MD, 
subcommittee on local health units 
of the American Public Health 
convincing talk “The 
Immediate National Necessity.” 


Haven Emerson, 
chairman of the 
(Association, Was a 


Health 


Discussion groups 


on Local Unit-—an 
were concerned with the practical problem of what 
delegates could do to extend public health services 
in their own states and communities. 

Two “action” points were emphasized for delegates 
to pursue in their own areas: promote the establish- 
ment of health units, encourage national legislation. 
health 
both the state and local level was 


Promote unis, Promotion of public 


health units at 
urged. Suggested procedures for the state level 
were: (1) strengthen contacts with the state depart- 
ment of health; (2) help form a state public health 
council or, if one exists, participate in its activities; 
(3) take a leading part in the health education pro- 
gram; (4) find out what plans are under way for 
promotion of local public health units and which 
areas are next on the list. Procedures suggested 
for promoting health units at the local level were: 
(1) promote a study of local needs; (2) check on 
other local organizations which can co-operate; (3) 
help to form a local public health unit. 

Encourage national legislation. Delegates were 
urged to rouse interest in the bill designed primarily 
to assist states in the development and maintenance 
of public health units. At the time of the Chicago 
conference it was anticipated that the bill, to be 
known as the ‘Local Public Health Service Act of 
1948,” 


dorsed by major public health and medical groups. 


would be introduced soon. It is one en- 


Its successful functioning, locally, will depend on the 
provision of local funds to supplement federally 
provided that 
delegates send a copy of the bill and of Dr. Emer- 
son’s influential the 
munity; that they discuss the bill with local PTA 


support. Suggestions made were 


address to persons in com- 
health chairmen; that they acquaint key persons in 
the area with the bill, especially ones to whom sena- 
tors and representatives look for guidance; that they 
urge individual PTA members to write letters to 
their congressmen; and that they watch the progress 
of the bill and keep local groups informed about it. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS DISCUSSED 


Dorotruy DICKINS 


Dr. Dickins, head of home economics research at the 
Mississippi Experiment Stalion, is the Association’s 
representative on the consumer advisory committee to 


President Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers. 


High points given here are taken from my notes 
the March con- 
the consumer advisory committee to 


on discussions which oecurred in 
ference of 
President Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
held in Washington, D.C. 
four advisory committees to the council (others are 


This committee, one of 


agriculture, business, labor), is made up of members 
selected from various organizations with consumer 
interests, such as the American Home Economics 
Association, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Association of University 
Women, and the National Association of Consumers. 

Current economic situation. 
got 
Meat supplies of future used up. 


Drop in meat prices 


temporary. Farmers scared and unloaded. 
Result: 10 per 
cent reduction in meat supplies in coming year. 
No signs that an agricultural surplus will cause de 
Wheat prices could not go down much 


Must 


price to encourage production of things we 


pression. 


without reaching parity. have a support 


need. 
Rise of prices to continue until after middle of year. 


Evidence that bonds of low denomination most 


often cashed. Third round of increase in wages 
well on way; increase smaller than in 1947. Not 
much consumer resistance to price rise. Adjust- 


ment in price level, when found, will be higher than 
for prewar. Long-range programs to get more food 
and more housing are important. ERP will cause 
rise in certain prices, but it isa pressure that would 
exist without the program. 

The 


a city 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ family budget. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ budget is for 


worker’s family of four members. It breaks new 


ground for methods used in construction. It is 


based on scientific standards and ways in which 
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people actually spend their money. Uses of budget 
are limited because it applies to one kind of family. 
Sureau of Labor Statistics worked out a scale which 
can be used to estimate roughly the costs of budgets 
for families of different sizes. The family budget 
can be used along with this scale to estimate the 
number of families with incomes above and below 
the amount necessary to support the kind of living 
described by the budget. It can serve as a basis for 
income tax exemption and for setting wages. Need 
for valid figures on costs of budgets for families of 
different size and age composition recognized. 

The consumer and the federal government. Con- 
sumer advisory committee suggested that consumers 
need a central point of contact in the government, 
such as exists for labor and agriculture. It recom- 
mended that a consumer service bureau be set up, 
perhaps in the Federal Security Agency. This is 
in line with a recommendation previously made by 
the OPA consumers advisory committee. Other 
OPA recommendations were passed on to the coun- 
cil. 

Action in relation to inflation. Fair trade laws 
(laws permitting manufacturers to set a price on 
goods which all retailers must charge) affect at 
present mostly drugs and cosmetics, but some 
spread to other commodities is evident. Now is 
appropriate time to make studies. These laws are 
undesirable in that they prohibit a retailer with 
lower operation costs from passing on lower prices 
to consumers. Name ‘fair trade’’ laws needs to be 
changed. 

Price of milk has risen in many cities. 
price is adversely affecting consumption by low- 
Is price justified? If so, pro- 


Higher 


income families. 
ducers’ subsidy needed. 

Need for public housing recognized, especially 
now, while price of food is high. 

Committee reiterated September 1947 recom- 
mendation that voluntary measures alone are in- 
adequate to cope with inflation, that some positive 
government controls are necessary. 


A CONSUMER PARTICIPATES 
TerRESA M. ScHAENZER 


Mrs. Schaenzer, homemaker and chairman of home 
demonstration clubs of Arlington County, Virginia, 
was AH EA’s representative at a meeting called by the 
U’. S. Department of Agriculture in Pittsburgh, April 
6, to discuss the terminology of live poultry classes 


and grades. 


The Pittsburgh meeting, attended by 17 men and 


2 women, was the first of its kind at which the con- 
sumer was officially represented. The conference 
group was made up largely of representatives of 
poultry industry organizations, with producer, 
processor, packer, and wholesale and retail distrib- 
utor interests covered. Also represented were the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the National 
Restaurant Association, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and the National Association 
of Consumers (by Mrs. Frank Marcus of Pitts- 
burgh). 

Revisions in the live poultry classes and grades 
under consideration at this meeting had previously 
been sent to about 1,500 persons representing all 
phases of the poultry industry as well as regulatory 
and educational groups. They had also been con- 
sidered at conferences in Chicago and Philadelphia 
in February. They dealt particularly with terminol- 
ogy for chickens and turkeys. 

Home economists will be glad to know that the 
trend is toward simplifying terminology for classes 
and grades of poultry. The conference group recom- 
mended the adoption of class terms based largely on 
cooking methods; for example, “broilers,” ‘‘fryers,”’ 
‘“roasters,”” and “hens” (stewing chickens). At 
present the trade classifies mature female chickens 
(or hens) as ‘‘fowl,’”’ and this term, at least in some 
regions, carries through to the consumer in retail 
advertising, whether or not it is meaningful to the 
homemaker. It was recommended that the general 
classification “young birds”’ be replaced by “young 
chickens” and that of “old birds” by “mature 
chickens.” 

Class terminology concerns the consumer because 
it so frequently is used by the local dealer in his 
newspaper advertising, in his counter displays, 
in his verbal descriptions, or in all three. It is 
my understanding that when the terminology for 
live poultry is finally decided, it will eventually be 
applied also to dressed and to eviscerated (or fully- 
drawn) poultry. 

In discussing the grading of live poultry, the 
group considered the use of numbers or letters to 
identify either two or three grades. No final reeom- 
mendation was made. 

One point made during the discussion was that 
there should be more thought given to stimulating 
producers to work toward better quality in their 
poultry. As consumers we recognize the need for 
emphasizing quality not only at the production 
level but also at every stage of handling, from the 
time poultry leaves the producer until it reaches us 
through the retail distributor. It seems to us that 
the detailed specifications in the U. S. tentative 
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standards proposed by the USDA are directed to- 
ward this broad objective. 

In order to bring forth more final suggestions on 
standards for quality for live poultry, as well as 
grade identification, a committee of six was ap- 
pointed to meet with USDA officials in Washington 
on April 26 and 27. I was asked to serve on this 
committee with five representatives of different 
phases of the poultry industry. Considering the 
fact that consumers have not been included in 
groups of this kind before, it was gratifying to have a 
representative of the poultry industry nominate a 
consumer representative to work with the follow-up 
committee. 

In discussing the meeting at the close of the day, 
Mrs. Marcus and I felt that we had learned a great 
deal, also that we had been able to contribute to 
the general discussion along the way. We agreed, 
further, that consumer representation is important 
at this stage of considering terminology which ulti- 


mately affects the consumer. 


“HOW TO ACHIEVE ONE WORLD” 


GRACE K. NapbiGc 


Miss Nadig, director of the de partment of home eco- 
nomics education al Temple University and president 
of the Pe nnsyli ania Home Economics Association, and 
Delpha Wiesendanger, assistant director of hom 
economics al The Pe nnsylvania State Colle ge, officially 
represented the Association at the fifty-second annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science held in Philade lphia un April. 


‘How to Achieve One World” was the propitious 
and intensely thought-provoking topic discussed 
at the fifty-second annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Speakers 
presented several points of view, and members of 
the audience were left to draw their own conclusions. 

“The Issues of India”’ were discussed by M. Asaf 
Ali, Indian ambassador to the United States, and by 
John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community 
Church of New York City. Dr. Holmes reported 
that the people of India are asking two questions: 
(1) Can there be “One World” and, if so, (2) will it be 
one of freedom and democracy or one of tyranny? 

Ambassador Ali expressed the belief that Hindus 
and Moslems will work out a peaceable scheme of 
life for India, and that India, in turn, will be an 
important part of “One World.” However, before 
“One World” can be achieved a definition and final 
acceptance of the fundamental meaning of human 
rights must be evolved. ‘One World” will mean one 


government, which, in turn, will mean that sovereign 
rights of nations will have to undergo changes. 

“Strains in the Near East” involve four basic 
problems—strategy, oil, Palestine, and past history, 
according to Charles Malik, minister from Lebanon 
to the United States. He admits that the most 
important waterway in the world is probably the 
Suez Canal, that the Near East airways are equally 
strategic, and that oil resources in the Near East are 
greater than in all of the rest of the world combined; 
yet he believes that the Palestine problem is much 
too exaggerated and that a sane perspective on it is 
needed. The outside world has a completely utili 
tarian view and does not see what is vital to the 
millions of human beings in that area. To these 
peoples the basic issues are: (1) progress without 
loss of worth-while traditions and customs; (2 
economic development with its beginning in agricul- 
ture and industrialization, which should lead to a 
higher living standard and improvement in_ the 
health of the people; (3) a social order adjusted to 
religion, the strongest social force in this country 
where the family is the basic unit. Minister Malik 
thinks readjustment of the social order is inevitable 
and that the direction which it takes will depend on 
the reaction of the outside world. Needed is pro- 
gressive and practical education that will accept 
foreign ideas but hold on to the best in tradi- 
tion. 

Emil Lengyel of New York University expressed 
his belief that Turkey is the pivotal nation in the 
Near East. 

Carl H. Voss of the New York Church Peace 

Union called Palestine the “acid test of the United 
Nations.”’ He claimed that the partition plan might 
well have been a sample of the kind of society to be 
expected under the United Nations as “one world”’ 
a society with the authority of the entire interna 
tional community behind each state. The United 
Nations’ future is involved in the Palestine crisis 
because every UN division from the Security Council 
to the smallest commission is bound up in the 
Palestine partition. A trusteeship plan may make 
U.S. armed protection there more necessary than 
partition would have done. 

“One World Through the United Nations” was 
discussed by Juliusz Katz-Suchy of the Polish 
delegation to the United Nations and F. Cyril 
James, principal and vice-chancellor of MeGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. Dr. Katz-Suchy said that the 
United States along with some other nations must 
accept the responsibility for worsening the interna- 
tional situation. He described the UNRRA as “a 
pillar of progress made toward a united world” and 
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criticized those who were responsible for its termina- 
tion. Dr. Katz-Suchy said that such obligations 
must be adhered to if there is to be mutual trust 
between nations and that great powers must col- 
laborate closely if humanity is to survive. 

Dr. James said that Anglo-Saxon democracy, as 
practiced by the United States, England, and the 
British Commonwealths, can work in all countries. 
It gives every individual freedom within the law and 
the right to criticize. 

“Problems in the Far East’’ were stimulating, if 
somewhat depressing. Nathaniel Peffer of Colum- 
bia University believes that our efforts in giving 
financial aid to China are wasted and that we should 
remain free agents. Chang Hsin-hai, dean of 
Kwanghua University, Shanghai, China, disagreed 
with Dr. Peffer. His heartening address closed with 
a quotation from an ancient Chinese philosopher 
who said that there will be peace in a nation and the 
world if each personality is right, because then the 
family is right and, in turn, the community and the 
nation will be right. 

Paul MeNutt, former U.S. high commissioner to 
the Philippine Islands, told of the vast opportunities 
for developing material resources and trading in the 
Far East. He called this area our new frontier and 
claimed that trade expansion will promote democracy 
and peace. 

“Adjustments in Central Europe’’ were discussed 
by Joseph Roucek of Hofstra College; Oscar Halecki, 
director of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America; and Hans Kohn, professor of history at 
Smith College. Dr. Roucek said that the idea of 
“One World” is as old as Europe itself and that the 
question is who is running that world. Dr. Halecki 
said that “One World”? must stand for unity with 
sufficient diversity. He suggested that efforts be 
made to formulate a central European federal union, 
a world of peace under God, a world of the free. 

“The United States and One World” was considered 
at the last meeting. Charles E. Saltzman, assistant 
secretary of state for occupied areas, said that many 
Americans do not realize that the Soviet zone of 
Germany is being reshaped along the lines of eastern 
European satellite states. He declared that Russia’s 
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policy in Germany is retarding recovery throughout 
Europe and that economic recovery of Germany is 
necessary for European recovery because European 
countries need the things Germany is able to produce. 

James P. Warburg, economist and former financial 
adviser to the United States delegation to the World 
Economic Conference, expressed the belief that the 
United States could ‘“‘stop Russia” without a war if 
it doubled its foreign aid and committed itself to 
making the United Nations a world government. 


CO-OPERATION FOR HEALTH 
LOUISE MOJONNIER 


Miss Mojonnier, chairman of the department of home 
economics at the Illinois Institute of Technology, served 
as AHEA re presentative al the National ¢ ‘one rence 


for Co-operation in Health Education, held in Wash- 


ington, D. C., on April 12. 


At the meeting held in Washington, D. C., on 
April 12, the booklet ‘Health Appraisal of School 
Children” was presented to the membership. This 
booklet sets up standards for determining the health 
status of school children and describes how they may 
be met through the co-operation of parents, teachers, 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and others. An unusual 
feature of the publication is the description of pro 
cedures possible in schools in which health service 
personnel is inadequate. 

The booklet was prepared by the joint committee 
on health problems in education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical 
Association, It was tentatively accepted by the 
conference. Single copies are available free from the 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

The National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education is composed of 54 member agencies 
who are interested in health education. The Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association is one of them. 
The group meets twice a year for the purpose of 
stimulating the development of adequate health 
education in schools and colleges, of providing a 
medium for the exchange of ideas, and of initiating 
studies related to health education. 


Used Talents 


Home economists in 47 states used their talents under the stimulus of Swiftning 


prizes offered for the best statements of “Why I’m glad I’m a home economist.”’ 
Of the $7,240 awarded to 163 members, at least $2,445 reverts to the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund. Many recipients have endorsed their personal checks to the 


Fund. The final gain to PHF awaits the generosity of remaining prize winners. 




















New Kooks 


It’s a Sin to Be Fat—When You Don’t Have to Be. 
By ANN WinurAmMs-HeLLer. New York: The 
Greystone Press, 1948, 180 pp., $2. 





The author of this book has approached weight 
reduction in a very sane and practical manner 
The “know how” is based on scientific facts written 
in an easily read style. Proof is given that only 
adequate meals will make you thin, that you should 
not starve yourself in order to lose weight, and that 
it is possible to reduce and still have a “full plate” 
at each meal. Well-balanced, attractive menus are 
suggested, based on calorie values. 

Many factors connected with reducing (such as 
allergies and how to enjoy yourself at parties) are 
dealt with in the 180 pages. The title of the book 
does not do justice to the cleverly written subject 
matter based on protective health measures. 

Although the book is not illustrated it has a good 


format and index and an especially good selection of 


type. It would be an excellent reference for high 
school, college, and public libraries. EVANGELINE J 
SmiruH, Wyoming Extension Service. 


Foods and Nutrition Workbook. By Arserra 


Dent. Ithiea, N. Y.: Mrs. Alberta D. Shackelton, 


O14 kK. State St., 1947, 164 pp., $1.75. plus postage 

This workbook is organized to follow Dowd and 
Dent’s Elements of Food and Nutrition. Tt may 
serve also as a practical guide for any elementary 
course in nutrition. It is comprised principally of 
problems, records, charts, and tables to be completed 
by the student. Included are sections dealing with 
(1) appraisal of the students’ nutrition and health 
practices; (2) energy, protein, mineral, and vitamin 
needs of the body; (3) nutritional evaluation of 
foods; and (4) selection and construction of adequate 
diets. 

Cost of food as well as nutritive value are con- 
sidered in problems related to meal planning ; the 
section on “Buying and Preparing Food” offers 
many concrete problems and useful suggestions. 
On the other hand, the effect of the preparation of 
food on the nutritive value receives little emphasis. 
To make the book adaptable to various courses and 
textbooks, several approaches to the same problem 
are introduced. 
fusion rather than clarification. 
Ohio University. 


In a few cases, this leads to con- 
Vivian ROBERTS, 
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Home Institute Cook Book. Compiled by ‘Tn: 
Home Insrirure or THe New York Heravp 
Tripune. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947, 1107 pp., $3. 

A wealth of tabulated material points up objective 
aspects of the homemaker’s job in the //ome Institut: 
Cook Book, revised edition of America’s Cook Book. 
More than 3,500 recipes are included. Tables make 
fact finding quick and easy. 

Fundamentals of nutrition and related meal plan 
ning are treated, seemingly, with a light touch; but 
the very readability of this material guarantees 
greater use than did the ponderous treatment in the 
earlier volume. The authors make good health go 
hand in hand with good food selection and prepara 
tion. Scientific laboratory findings get into the 
kitchen almost effortlessly. 

So large a book needs better bookbinding. Large! 
type in the index would make for easier reference. 
These mechanical faults do not affect the excellence 
of content, however.-FLORENCE LA GANKE Harris, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Recipes for Two. By Mary Lov Grass. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947, 387 pp., $3. 
Mary Lou Glass, home economist with an MSs 

degree from the University of Texas, who disliked 

scaling down recipes, wrote this book of recipes for 
two. She includes hints on planning menus, buying, 
serving, storage of food, and tables of equivalents, as 
well as recipes. 

Sections on meat and vegetables are espe lally 
good. Her treatment of butter cakes deals with the 

Her direc 


tions for sponge cakes do not agree altogether with 


conventional method of mixing only. 


some of the newer ideas: she recommends use of the 
whisk beater for egg whites, folding in the suga: 
rather than beating it in, and an oven temperature 
of 325°F for angel food cakes. 

The unique feature of the book is the use of spe 
cific, simple directions with each recipe. Ingredients 
and directions are listed side by side, with each step 
of the procedure numbered. Yield and approximate 
time of pr ‘paration are also given To save space, 
many cross references are used, 

This book should be of value to food teachers as 
well as to homemakers who need small-quantity 
recipes which are easy to follow. Iva MULLEN, 


Kansas State College 


How to Interpret Social Welfare. By Hetenx Copy 
BAKER and Mary Swain Rovurzaun. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947, 141 pp., $2.50. 
This publication grew out of a volume published 

in 1937 under the title How to Interpret Social Work. 

In contrast to the 1937 book, almost all of its content 
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is new; and more attention is given to the inclusive 
subject of public relations. This book becomes a 
basic study course 1n public relations. It is de- 
signed, primarily, for professional workers, adminis- 
trators, and volunteers who must answer questions 
about social work, give radio talks, speak to audi- 
ences, Write letters, release material to newspapers, 
and prepare bulletins and annual reports. The text 
is concerned with these practical things rather than 

Projects and 
Many effective 


with the philosophy of interpretation. 

questions supplement each chapter. 

illustrations are taken from successful practice. 
Because the problem of interpreting home eco- 


nomics to the publie is similar in many ways to that 


of explaining social welfare, home economists and 


social workers will find much help in this publication. 
It should aid in stimulating publicity programs. 
Crara C. Cerveny, New York City. 


Clothes for Girls: Their Planning, Purchase, Con- 
struction, and Care. By Exizanera Topp. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947, 464 pp., 
$2.80. 

This book, presented as a guide for beginning 
clothing classes, is divided into three main parts: 
(1) problems you are sure to meet (whether or not 
you sew), (2) problems in making clothes, and (3 
construction references. 

The colored plates of dresses and art illustrations 
The exercises at the 
Most of the illustra- 


tions are not in keeping with current styles, and 


will appeal to high school girls. 


end of each chapter are good. 


construction techniques are not the newest and most 
simplified. Although this is a revised edition, 
changes have not made it an entirely up-to-date 
book. For example, cost studies referred to are fig- 
ures obtained four to ten years previous to 1948. 
Subject matter is not arranged under usual headings. 
This edition has a complete table of contents and 
index. It could be used to food advantage in be 
ginning classes since it has a wide scope of subject 
matter.-Hazet ANTHONY, Lyons ( Nebraska) Pub- 


lic Schools. 


The Art of Hooked-Rug Making. By Manrna 
BATCHELDER. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1947, 160 pp., $3.75. 

This book demonstrates a zest for hooked-rug 
making that would make an eager enthusiast of the 
most inexperienced layman. The author tells us 
with pride that she uses the simple curved hook made 
for her grandmother by a blacksmith. But for those 
of us who must capture each moment, there are auto- 


matic hookers, efficient and time saving. With time 
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and an attie full of old woolen cloth, one can spend 
hours cutting strips and boiling dyes; but a visit to 
a needlework department will yield many beautiful 
rug yarns, guaranteed colorfast. 

The designs by the author are exquisite and charm- 
ing, but what about those of us who prefer the frank- 
ness of line in the modern? Today, designers are 
stressing co-ordination in design for home furnish- 
ings, the same motif repeated on rugs, walls, and 
fabrics. 

For ideas and enthusiasm consult Miss Batchelder: 
but for method or modern manners, look elsewhere. 


IDA Riu Y Dt NCAN, Wayne Unive rsity. 


Weaving You Can Do. By Epirn Lovise ALLEN. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1947, 118 
pp., $2.50. 

The person who has always wanted to learn to 
weave will find help and inspiration from this book. 
It starts with directions for hand weaving which can 
be done on simple board and frame looms and con- 
tinues with directions and illustrations for using 
table and floor looms. specially helpful for the be 
ginner is the material on looms, Varns, design and 
draft reading, weaving difficulties, and pattern prob- 
lems. High standards of craftsmanship are stressed, 
The book, well illustrated with 73 photographs and 
drawings, and with a good table of contents and 
index, should be a useful handbook for the person 
learning to weave by herself and as a reference for 
classes in weaving. RurH SEGOLSON, Augsburg 
College (Minnesota 
Home Mechanics. By Wictiam H. Jonnson and 

Louis V. Newkirk. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1947, 302 pp., $3.20. 

Although this book is obviously designed for use 
at grade or high school level, it presents information 
of value to home owners untrained in the skills out 
lined. 

Five units give instruction on electricity in the 
home, utensils and appliances, plumbing and heat- 
ing, doors and windows, and care of the home and 
garden through carefully illustrated step-by-step 
procedures. Most of the jobs described are those oc- 
curring frequently around the house. Some handi- 
craft for leisure-time activities, such as directions for 
making a shoe-shine box, plastic curtain pulls, and 
vegetable markers, are also included. 

Clearly written and printed in an easy-to-read 
style, the book measures about 8 x 10 inches and 
lies flat when open. Questions at the end of subject- 
matter divisions emphasize important learning con- 
cepts._-Tresste AGAN, Kansas State College. 
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Editor’s Mail 





A nice bit of co-operation is that which turned out 
leaflet Ilome 


Economics Career.”’ 


“Looking Toward a 
The 
publication was prepared jointly by the Virginia 
\ssociation and the Virginia Die- 


the recruitment 
well-illustrated, 12-page 
Home Economics 
tetic Association, and a copy of it may be obtained 
by writing Janet L. Cameron, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
Free. 

A career article on home economics well worth 
reading and referring to others is that by Anna Dee 
Weaver which appeared in the February 21 issue 
of the Nebraska Farmer. It is titled “Let’s Talk 


about Hlome Ee” and is illustrated. 


“Guidance Testing” is the 104-page booklet 
designed to aid persons responsible for carrying out 
a guidance program. It has been prepared by Clif- 


ford P. Froehlich and Arthur L. the 


aid of a committee of seven consultants for the occu 


Benson with 
pational information and guidance service of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 
the Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C 


A copy is available from 


Price Sl. 

Courses in Guidance and Personnel Work avail- 
able in colleges and universities during the summer 
of 1948 are listed in a 33-page bulletin of the U. 8. 
Office of Education. 
credits allowed, and instructors in charge are listed 
For 
a copy ask for Miscellaneous Publication 3162 (Re- 
Address Federal Security Agency, Wash- 


Names of courses, dates given, 
for each institution with offerings in this field. 


vised). 
ington 25, D. C lree. 

With the motivating thought that our teachers 
mold our nation’s future, “Our Teachers,” the an- 
nual report of the profession to the public, has been 
issued by Willard Kk. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association. In it the chal- 
lenge is thrown to parents and other citizens to pro- 
conditions which will make better teaching 
possible. For a copy write the NIA, 1201 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


vide 
Six- 


Free. 


How do your children get what they want? is the 


opening question in a discussion on allowances 


contained in the 6-page folder titled “Children and 
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Money.” ob 
tained from Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Chicago 11, Illinois 


Price 5 cents. 


A copy of the publication may be 


Avenue, 


To help consumers meet the request to observe one 
meatless day a week of their own choice (the new 
food conservation plan), a publication titled “Money 
Saving Main Dishes” has been issued by the Office 
of Food and Feed Conservation of the USDA. Its 
1S pages contain suggestions and recipes for about 
150 main dishes, 
liberal 


especially 


each of which will provide four 
These tested recipes have been 
the 
Nutrition and Home Economics to help consumers 


servings. 


prepared by Sureau. of Human 


save in food costs. Copies of the booklet may he 
obtained by writing to Food Conservation, Wash 
ington 25, D.C. Free. 

Written in simple form from the content of every 
day experiences is the 36-page bulletin that at 
tempts to show how the blueprint of world peace is 
made in the living we do with each other. Parents 
should find it helpful. They 
obtain a copy from the Association for Childhood 
Kducation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C 


and teachers may 


Price 50 cents. 


That “Good Health Is Good Business” is brought 
out in this 44-page discussion of tuberculosis, deaths 
at childbirth, 
care in industry and agriculture. 


hospitals, sanitation, and medical 
Timely, thought 
included in this booklet 
which is available from the National Planning 
\ssociation, 800 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Wash 


Price 25 cents. 


provoking questions are 


ington 6, D. C 


How a wide-awake school took the lead in study 
ing tuberculosis and made plans for checking the 
spread of the disease is told in ‘“Jack’s Secret.” 
This 67-page booklet may be ordered from the 
Project in Applied Economics, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Price 


15 cents. 


“Let’s Find Out about It” is the over-all title for 
four illustrated booklets prepared for middle-grade 
students. The informative booklets deal with milk, 
butter, cheese, and ice cream; and each is accom- 
of the 
teacher’s Individual booklets ob- 
tained from the National Dairy Council, Chicago 6, 


panied by a supplement suggestions for 


use. may be 


Illinois. .Price 7 cents each. 
The average 10-year-old diabetic can expect to 


see 55; the 30-year-old can expect to live to 60-plus; 








-- 
~~ 
ho 


the 50-vear-old to 66; and the 60-year-old to more 
than 70. These facts and many others are to be 
found in the 32-page Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
138, called “Good News about Diabeties.”” This 
publication by Herbert Yahraes may be ordered 
from the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. Price 20 cents. 


Pointers on polio are contained in a bulletin of 
advice entitled ‘A Message to Parents about Infan- 
tile Paralysis.” Because outbreaks of polio. still 
cannot be predicted, it is desirable that everybody 
learn all possible precautions, where to go and what 
to do for help. The bulletin contains such informa- 
tion and may be obtained from the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 


York 15, N.Y. Free. 


An additional 41,000 nurses are needed to meet 
today’s demands for nursing service. Four talks 
have been prepared for delivery before women’s 
groups —“‘How the Counseling and Placement Serv- 
ie Helps Distribute Nursing Care,” “Economic 
Security for the Professional Registered Nurse,” 
“Legal Control of Nursing in the Public Interest,”’ 
and “What the ANA Means to You.” Should your 
group Wish to schedule one or more of these, write 
to Ella Best, executive secretary, American Nurses 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


A compilation of published and processed reports 
of research in foods, human nutrition, and home eco- 
nomics at land-grant institutions, covering the period 
of October 1, 1946, to October 1, 1947, has been made 
by Christine Justin and Georgian Adams. Reports 
are listed by states in this 29-page, mimeographed 
list, which may be obtained from the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 


Ire eC. 


Shattered is the heretofore generally accepted 
belief that individual proteins of the plant and 
animal world are fixed by nature. Frank A. Csonka, 
protein research chemist in the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, through his re- 
search with hens, eggs, and chicks, has produced 
evidence that diet has the power to change the make- 
up of proteins in nature. 


“A Step-saving U-kitchen” is the title of a 12-page 
leaflet which describes, illustrates, and presents the 
floor plan of the kitchen pictured on page 320. The 
bulletin, Miscellaneous Publication 646, contains 
directions for obtaining working drawings of this 
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kitchen which may be reproduced by a local car- 
penter or cabinetmaker. It may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


D.C. Price 10 cents. 


In “Planning the Bathroom” every householder 
should know and consider certain facts on fixtures, 
wall finishes, floor coverings, storage, and acces 
sories Whether the contemplated bathroom 1s to be 
small or large. This 16-page bulletin, illustrated 
with floor plans and line drawings, should be studied 
by persons building a new house or remodeling an 
It is available from the Superintendent of 
Price 10 cents. 


old one. 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Measuring Home Management” is the well 
chosen title for a 40-page circular by Irma H. Gross, 
which presents and discusses a home management 
vardstick for measuring time, energy, money, house- 
hold production, conservation of goods, activities, 
and incentives of homemakers. Copies are available 
from Michigan State College, Kast Lansing, Michi 


gan. Free. 


Nontechnical language is used in answering ques 
tions about life insurance in the 16-page booklet on 
“What’s Your Life Insurance Policy?” Settlement 
options, nonforfeiture values, dividends, policy loans, 
and special benefits of a standard policy form are 
discussed by the educational division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, 60 East 42d Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Free. 


A compact but comprehensive 8-page folder titled 
“State Minimum-Wage Laws” shows 26 states and 
the District of Columbia as having minimum-wage 
laws and 22 other states in need of them. It states 
that copies of the folder and “suggested language for 
a state minimum-wage bill’? may be obtained from 
the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


Dedicated to a better understanding of testing 
methods, terms, and values are three booklets issued 
by the U.S. Testing Company, Inc., 1415 Park Ave- 
nue, Hoboken, N. J. The booklets are ‘‘Your Guide 
to Wise Buying,” “Testing in 
Modern Industry.” Free. 


“Testing Terms,” 


The beautiful house plant, saintpaulia, or African 
violet, discovered about 50 years ago, is discussed 
at length by Helen Van Pelt Wilson in her 191-page 
book recently published by M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, New York. Price $2.50. 














Abstracts 





“dueation 


(Contributed by Roxana R. Forp 


U nave rsily of Minne sola 


Learning the imperatives of cooperative planning, 
Kk. Daniet. due. No. 2 (Feb. 
1948), pp. 322-327. 

Although written with special reference to ele 


Leadership 5, 


mentary school children, many suggestions are 
presented which would be of interest to anyone 
concerned with procedures of co-operative planning. 

Pupils may first learn the pattern for desirable 
leadership practices by working in various situations 
where the teacher calls for suggestions before these 
ideas are evaluated. One means for securing 
effective work is to keep constantly before the group 
the question that is being considered. Permitting 
the group to move slowly and to participate with the 
teacher, as choices and decisions are made, is basic 
to such planning. 

Leadership skills may be 


Assistance on the part of the teacher or 


learned best in small 


groups. 


leader is needed to get started; to see that each 
member of the group knows the purpose of the 


planning period ; and to see that choices are those of 
the group rather than those of aggressive individuals 


only. 


Teaching and the library, J. I). Carson and R. A. 
Davies. School Rev. 56, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 
92-95. 

Teachers who are searching for improved instruc 
tional material find the school library a fruitful 
source. Library facilities may be more effectively 
used by the homemaking teacher when she plans 
co-operatively with the librarian and the adminis- 
trator. 

A plan is deseribed in which different classes are 
held at specified intervals in the library. Prior to 
such activity, reading ability and interests of each 
student are ascertained, and materials appropriate 
to the individual and the subject are provided. 
During the period both librarian and teachers super- 
vise the reading and give assistance by helping the 
pupil develop good reading techniques, 

The library may be able to secure, make ready for 
handling, and store materials more easily than the 


teacher. Facilities of the library are used by many 


students rather than those in only one class 


Imperatives in instructional materials, 5. \J. Corey 
Educ. Leadership 5, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 211 214 
The major function of any type of instructional 

material is to control the experience of the pupil so 

that desirable learning will result. Since such aids 
are a means to an end, they must be selected with 
the behavior that is to be changed. 
kinds of materials evoke 
The educator must be alert to values to be 


reference to 
lDifferent 


sponses. 


different re 


derived from use of a variety of materials. 

Increased utilization of instructional materials is 
The 
recognize the pupil behavior to be changed. 


dependent on four conditions : teacher must 
She 
must be aware of the kinds of material available. 
She must have adequate opportunity to develop 
standards for evaluating materials and time to make 


The he 


readily accessible. 


appraisals. materials themselves must 


We look at the schools, J. G. Crow: 
No. 12 (Dee. 1947), pp. 335-337. 
First approach to the problem of delinquency is 


Surv / &3. 


to provide wholesome surroundings, adequate edu 
cation, mental hygiene, recreation, and social welfare 
all 


identify and treat the maladjusted, predelinquent 


services for children. Second approach is to 


individual. The school is the foeal point for the 
latter. 

Schools have measured academic progress gene! 
ally, status occasionally, and 


Youth 


gists developed one technique which directs attention 


physical personal 


adjustment rarely. commission psycholo 
to adjustment problems and permits dealing with 
such cases on a preventive basis. The school itself is 
second only to the home in the development of serious 
maladjustment. 
The commission proposes a if) point’ program by 
which the school may fill the need in the community 
more adequately. First, have teacher Ssupervisol 
committees probe the program of the school, make 
recommendations for action, and have some assut 
that taken 


increased responsibility for knowing parents, 


ance action will be Second, assume 
and 
help them understand how children develop and 
behavior patterns form. Third, in the elementary 
school periodically evaluate each child’s adjustment 
status. Fourth, use all possible resources in aiding 
the maladjusted child. Fifth, provide more guid 
ance and more real work experience for junior and 
senior high school students. Finally, provide a 
broad program of adult education to insure commun 
itv acceptance of necessary changes in traditional 


school organization. 
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‘amily Economies— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Lucy A. SrupLey 


University of Minnesota 


and Mape.t A. ROLLINS 


New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


State budgets for single women workers. )/ ont/ly 
Labor Rev. 66, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 182-184. 
Annual costs of minimum adequate budgets for 

1946 or 1947 for a self-supporting woman without 

dependents are presented for 11 minimum-wage 

jurisdictions: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New 

Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wash- 

Although developed especially by mini- 

mum-wage agencies for use in the administration of 


ington. 


their respective laws, they have been useful for other 
purposes. Unions have used them to show the need 
for a higher contract rate in an industry to meet the 
cost of living. Personnel offices have used them to 
indicate whether wages are adequate and to counsel 
with individual employees as to how earnings can be 


allocated to the best advantage.—-L. A. 8. 


The city worker’s family budget. Monthly Labor 

Rev. 66, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 133-170. 

A wealth of material on family budgets is here 
available for the home economist and student of 
income management. Developed by experts from 
the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics and a technical 
advisory committee with the aid of experts from 
other government bureaus, the study was designed 
to find out “what it costs a worker’s family to live 
in the large cities of the United States,” the relative 
difference in costs between cities, and the total 
number of “dollars required for the average worker 
in overalls to live in these cities.” The study 
represents a high watermark for the development of 
a family budget. 

Based as it is upon actual choices of American 
families gained from surveys made over a period of 
years by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the budget 
is unique. At the same time, it is flexible and 
“human.” It recognizes that a family in New York, 
Chicago, or Philadelphia has less need for a car than 
does a family living in a small city and that nutri- 
tional standards, while of first importance, need not 
conflict with customary eating habits. For exam- 
ple, between-meal snacks are a consideration. The 
annual budget includes the kinds and quantities of 


June 1948 


necessary goods and services, according to standards 
prevailing in the large cities of the United States. 
rom a total of 34 cities checked in June 1947, it 
cost workers most to live in Washington (D. C.), 
Seattle, and New York. The three lowest-cost 
cities then were New Orleans, Kansas City, and 
Houston. The total budget for Washington, D. C., 
was $3,458, and for New Orleans, $3,004.--L. A. 3. 


Family incomes and cost of family budgets. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 66, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 
176-178. 

Application of the city worker's family budget is 
made for Indianapolis, Indiana, as a basis for esti- 
mating the number of families whose purchasing 
power Is too low to provide the level of living de- 
scribed by the budget. Before completely valid 
comparisons of incomes with the costs of family 
budgets can be made, budgets for all types ol 
families are needed with accurate figures for each 
size of family and estimates of budgets in com- 
munities of different sizes. -L. A. 3. 
Taxing community property, 8. Moss. Conference 

Bd. Bus. Record 5, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 7-9. 

A California couple with a net income of $25,000, 
all earned by the husband, pays $2,622 less in federal 
income tax than a couple in similar circumstances 
living in New York because California is a com- 
munity-property state and their community income 
may, for federal income tax purposes, be equally 
divided between husband and wife and separately 
reported, 

The community property concept is essentially 
that of a marital partnership. An association 
between husband and wife is formed upon marriage. 
Community property is the property belonging to 
this association, each spouse owning half. Since 
married persons, so far as their own income is con- 
cerned, can file combined or separate returns for 
income tax purposes, whichever is to their advantage, 
spouses filing separate returns in a community 
property state can each report half of the income 
accruing to them jointly. This division usually 
results in the application of a lower surtax bracket 
The in- 


come tax advantage benefits taxpayers in the middle 


and a reduction of the total tax liability. 
and upper brackets. During the past year, propos 
als for federal authorization to permit husband and 
wife to total their separate incomes and each report 
half for federal income tax purposes have received a 
favorable reception. Revenue loss to the Treasury 
from such action has been estimated at $744,000,000. 
M. A. R. 
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‘amily Relations and 
Child Development 
Contributed by Miniprep Tart 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The situation of the aged within the family, I). G. 
Friep and K. Srernxn. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 18, 
No. L (Jan. 1948), pp. 31-54. 

Seventy-five older individuals were studied to 
ascertain family situations in older generations, the 
nature of circumstances with which older persons 
must cope, the individual’s way of handling these 
circumstances, and the particular mechanisms de 
veloped to gain satisfaction. The study revealed 
that nearly all the marriages which were satisfactory 
at the time the data were collected had always been 
good, but almost half had become more satisfying iis 
the partners hecame older. Most of the marriages 
that were unsatisfactory had been unsatisfactory 
more or less from the beginning. Approximately 
half deteriorated further as the partners advanced in 
years. Only a very small percentage of those dis 
satisfied with their marriage contemplated breaking 
up their home. More than two-thirds of the mar 
ried subjects between the ages of 50 and 64 still had 
sex relations. Although the quality and frequency 
had undergone a change, in the majority of cases 
these factors had not interfered with marital hat 
mony. 

Mothers reported more friction with their children 
than did fathers 
parents were not quite sO emotionally dependent 


(‘hildless 


Couples with 


These data showed that olde; 


on their offsprings as is often assumed 
married persons appeared stabilized. 
children considered economic support from thei 
offspring as an undesirable form of security, and less 
than one-fourth planned to give up their homes and 
spend their old age with their children. Of those 
interviewed, 33 per cent had helped or continued to 
support then parents ; but only 10 per cent would be 
siutisfied to accept support from their children. 
Individuals who either were separated or divorced 
more than 10 years prior to the interview had become 
adjusted to the single state and found it satisfactory 
But almost two-thirds of the widowed persons were 
lonesome without a mate and found their single 


state unsat isfactory. 


Adolescents’ interpretations of emotionally toned 
situations, A. Lone. Teachers Coll. J. Ind. State 
Teachers Coll. 19, No. 3 (Dee. 1947), pp. OL-63. 
To ascertain how behavior emanating from com 


plex but common experiences of everyday living may 


ABSTRACTS 


- 


he interpreted hy adolescents, an initial set of 40 
situations formulated from teachers’ reports ol 
problems Which had been brought to them for coun 
se] by high school pupils during one vear were 
studied. In addition, reactions to illustrations of 
ordinary situations were secured from approximately 
600 children in grades 7 to 12 in a few representative 
high schools of the state. Individual statements 
about the pictured situations were Classified and 
ranked hy highly trained judges to determine the 
extent of ability of adolescents to comprehend mins 
psychological concepts involved in the social situa 
tions presented, also, to measure the extent of 
probable maladjustment existing in children whose 
Interpretations are predominately unhappy, critical, 
rebellious, and the like. 

Preliminary analysis of data indicates a high dle 
gree ol similarity between the over-all neurotic score 
index of the large group ol adolescents and the pro 
portion of picture responses scored as suggesting 
neurotic tendencies The analysis also seems to 
indicate high relationships among scores assigned to 
the child’s Interpretation, the quality of his home, 


and his intelligence 


Environmental background of teaching American 
scientists, S. 5. VisHer im. Soc. Rev. 138, No. 1 
Feb. 1948), pp. 65-72 
Nine hundred and six scientists starred in. the 

Lmerican Men of Science 


in one of 12 sciences (1906-1944) furnished the data 


aus leading research workers 


for the study The following facts were disclosed 
About 46 per cent ol the scientists had fathers who 
vere professional men; only | per cent came trom the 
unskilled labor class; 27.5 per cent were born in 
rural areas; 31 per cent in a small city; and 31.5 
per cent in large cities or suburban areas. Only 
one-sixth of the scientists were foreign born; 41 pel 
cent lived as adolescents near a college; and 43 pet 
cent traveled less than 25 miles from their parents’ 


Homes of the majority of these 


home to college 
scientists repre sented the “moderate financial class.”’ 
About one-half had relatives who had been. sei 
were born after the 


entists \lore ol the SCIentIsSts 


father was 47 than before he was 25 and were more 
often the oldest child in a 2- or 3-child family High 
school and college teachers were the greatest influence 
in their decision to become scientists 

In proportion to the population at the time of thei 
birth, New Kenegland vielded almost twice the rate of 
the \Niddle Atlantic and North Central states: 
almost 3 times the rate of the West ; 5 times as many 
as the South Atlantic states; and about 15 times as 


many as the South Central states 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina Lams and 
(LARA McCPHERSON 


Texas Technological College 


Well-managed eating places are safe, K. W. Fravn- 
cis. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), 
pp. 105-109. 

Accidents in a place of business are prima-facie 
evidence that conditions, employee practices, or 
both, are not 
manager who admits that what happens in his area 


completely under control. The 


of operations is his responsibility, and his alone, is 
well on his way toward a solution of his accident 
problems. The American concept of free enterprise 
is often in conflict with attempts of government to 
compel employers to remove hazards to life and 
health. Employees as well as executives often 
resent restrictions aimed at their protection. Many 
feel that “accidents will happen” and “it can’t 
happen to me.” 
service establishment must realize that the safety Job 
Safe kitchens and dining rooms 


Any person responsible for a food 


is well worth doing. 
are evidence of people and conditions under good 


management.—M. L. 


Feeding the German people, J. (©. Kens. J. Am. 

Dietetic Assoc, 24, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 97-100. 

It is at first impossible to comprehend how a 
country of hungry people could refuse a new type of 
food. The food in question was corn. Its use was 
urged to make up for the shortage of wheat. The 
article tells of the interesting technique and experi- 
ence of a mission sent to Germany to consider all 
aspects of the utilization of corn. It is worth-while 
reading.—M. L. 


Cheese from homogenized milk. Food Ind. 20, 

No. 3 (Mar. 1948), p. 101. 

Investigations carried out in Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, on the manufacture of Cheddar cheese from 
homogenized milk indicate that under tropical and 
subtropical conditions the product has improved 
keeping qualities over those of cheese made with 
unhomogenized milk. It does not exude fat at 
temperatures of 100°F and over. In addition to the 
improved keeping quality, the yield of cheese per 
pound of butterfat is increased, and fat losses in the 
whey are lower when homogenized milk is used. 
C.M, 


Low temperature storage retains quality of dried 
fruit, W. R. Barcer, W. T. Penrzer, and C. K. 


hisHer. Food Ind. 20, No. 3 (Mar. 1948), pp. 

67-70 

Quality and consumer appeal of dried fruits 
depend to a large extent on storage conditions, 
lor highest quality and greatest salability, dried 
fruits should be considered perishable. All common 
causes of damage to dried fruit in storage—-brown- 
ing, sugaring, mold growth, insect infestation, loss 
of sulfur dioxide, and loss of vitamins and flavor 
are accelerated by high temperature and humidity. 
An important recommendation is the control of 
temperature and humidity, the optimum being 32°F 
with 55 per cent relative humidity —C. M. 


Feeding vulnerable groups in China, \[. BonNe Lt. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp 
94-96. 

Measured by western standards, the problem ol 
nutrition in China is so vast that its satisfactory 
solution is beyond our immediate comprehension. 
In China food means the difference between life and 
death, not a question of adequacy. Along with a 
program for rehabilitation of agricultural lands, 
(‘hina needs programs for training nutritionists and 
administrators of feeding. We can best help by 
strengthening China’s internal resources, by sup 
porting scholarship funds, and by developing trained 
personnel in China.—-M. L. 

Preparation of vegetables in small town families of 
Mississippi, 1). Dickins. Wiss. Agr. Expt. Sta 
Bull. No. 449 (July 1947), p. 44. 

Methods used in the preparation of 9,246 vegeta 
ble dishes by 844 families in 6 small towns are 
reported. An equal number of good and poor prac- 
tices are reported. Ciood practices include starting 
leafy vegetables in boiling water and cooking them 
with the lid on; shelling peas and beans shortly 
before cooking; starting frozen vegetables to cook in 
their frozen state; preparing raw vegetables just 
hefore using or storing them in the refrigerator; 
consuming pot liquor. Poor practices reported by 
the majority included excessive cooking of vegeta- 
bles, starting many vegetables to cook in cold water, 
not using water from canned foods, not canning 
foods by recommended methods, not soaking dried 
vegetables before cooking, not baking more vegeta- 
bles such as potatoes. People on low incomes used 
less desirable methods for cooking vegetables, 
especially Negro families. Usually, preparation 
practices seemed associated; those who used one 
poor practice also used others. 

The bulletin also gives measures for improving 


M. L. 


vegetable preparation. 








Vol. 10, No. 6 


Housing 


Contributed by Avis Woo ricu 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Model farm-tenant house shows close study of a 
neglected type, G. Monin and T. J. Bairp. 
Architectural Forum 88, No. 2 (Keb. 1948), pp. 
HS a) 

Since the married man with a family has taken the 
place of the hired man on the farm, good tenant 
housing often determines whether a farm owner can 
obtain good tenant farmers. The rural research 
staff of Cornell University has answered the problem 
with a model farm-tenant house. 

Though the house is minimal in space and cost, 
the design incorporates many good farmhouse 
principles of planning. The main door is the back 
door; a central hall routes traffic away from work 
centers; a Washroom is near the back door; a bed- 
room and bath are downstairs; two bedrooms and a 
lavatory are upstalrs; space for bathing a baby 1s 
provided in the bathroom. A central chimney core 
houses flues for heater, water heater, and kitchen 
range; cabinet storage is built on two sides of the 
core. Space for a washing machine and a single 
laundry tray are provided in the kitchen. 

The house is designed for wood framing, plywood 


Working draw- 


ings and a bill of materials are available. 


panel, or cinder block construction. 


Recent developments in residential heating, WW. >. 
Harris Irchitectural Record 103, No. 3 (Mar. 
IN4S), pp. L45o-148 
\ 6-room house, in which tests have been con 

dueted on heating systems under actual use condi 

tions, has been used for co operative research hy the 

University of Hlinois and the Institute of Boiler and 

Radiator Manufacturers. Most of the work since 

1940 has been done to secure basic data on the 

selection and installation of steam and hot-water 

heating equipment. Reduction in the size of 
boilers, radiators, and pipes makes possible a system 
that responds quickly to changes in the heating load 
necessitated by sudden changes in outside tempera- 
tures. 

Cool floors and overheated ceilings can be pre- 

Drafts 

caused by cold air from upper floors spilling down the 


vented by placing radiators under windows. 


stair well are effectively stopped by placing a radiator 
on the stair landing. Tests on radiant baseboard 
panels showed satisfactory heating ability and no 
material difference in fuel consumption. Window 


curtains hung over baseboard heating panels did not 
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soil as readily as those at windows with conventional 
radiators. 
Tests made on domestic hot-water systems are 


also reported. 


Public housing for the aged, J. P. Dean. Proc. 
Natl. Conference Soc. Work, 1946, pp. 491 197. 
Aged couples and single persons 60 years of age 

or older comprise a considerable proportion of the 

low-income groups. Housing facilities for these 
persons are seriously inadequate. Public housing 
has had to place emphasis on low-cost housing for 
young families with children. Aged couples have 
heen served to some degree, single persons not at all. 
The interpretations of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill would make possible for the first time specially 
constructed housing to serve aged individuals. 
Special problems concerned with mental and 
physical health and safety would be connected with 
such a project. Housing authorities should not 
have to provide care for those who are unable to 
care for themselves; tenant selection to exclude 
these would be necessary. Construction and design 
of quarters would call for special consideration 

Accommodations should be available from the first 

floor or by elevator. Safety precautions such as 

electricity instead of gas for cooking, hand grips in 
the bathrooms, and easy-to-reach cabinets should be 


pre vided. 


Construction financing. Architectural Forum 88, 

No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 12-15. 

The argument for the extension of production 
credit’ for builders is presented in this article, 
Federal Housing Administration’s Title VI has 
brought to the housebuilding industry one of the 
most important changes since the amortized mort 
gage. Title VI provides for a 90 per cent loan on 
houses costing up to $9,000 or apartment units 
costing up to $1,820 per room. A loan value may 
be appraised at 90 per cent of “reasonable current 
cost.” The advantage of Title VI program is that 
loans can be made directly to the builder and so give 
him what he usually lacks—capital for large-scale 
operations. The builder then becomes a temporary 
mortgagor ; the buyer of the house gradually as- 
sumes the debt. Although the title establishes no 
price limit on houses, the fact that $8,100 is set as a 
limit for the amount of the loan provides incentive to 
keep prices at $9,000 or less. 

The conclusion is drawn that in the FHA program, 
standards of social return expected from the industry 
must be constantly raised as the housebuilding 
industry improves itself. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Mareurrire FE. Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Filtering air electronically, H. J. Notes. Restaurant 
Mgt. 62, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 38-39. 
Electronic air filtration has been installed in the 

Chatterbox Restaurant in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Advantages include less smoky air, no smudges on 

china and glassware, and better temperature control. 
Dust or smoke particles pass through an ionizer, 

which gives them a definite electrical charge. Col- 
lector plates attract ionized particles and deposit 
them in an oil bath. Collected material settles to 
the bottom as sludge and must be removed every six 


months. 


Better service means better selling, |Iprroriat!. 
Am. Restaurant 32, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 38-40. 
Streamlined, interesting, simple guides for em- 

ployee training are furnished by a division of a 

fountain flavor concern. Interview guides and 

application forms help in obtaining written informa- 
tion about employees. The “do’s and don’ts” 
folder and bulletin board offer pictorial aid to em- 
ployee behavior. A review of incentive plans and 

“information to be given verbally to a new foun- 

taineer or Waitress before she starts to work’’ com- 


plete the set. 


How to keep meat on the menu, J. A. CLine. Am. 
Restaurant 32, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 42-43. 
Proper use of the thriftier and less well known 

meat cuts helps to keep food costs low. Most of 

these cuts need long, slow cooking in moisture. 

Moist heat softens connective tissue; low tempera- 

ture prevents shrinkage. Good seasoning and color- 

ful garnishes increase appeal. 

Recipes might be featured on table tents or tip- 
ons. These call attention to the use of good nutri- 
tional principles and aid in the food conservation 
program. 


Making more effective use of wallpaper, W. Rv- 
poLPH. Hotel Mgt. 53, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 
52-53. 

Wallpaper is popular in hotels because it intro- 
duces variety in color and styling at low cost. 
Many types are resistant to water and quite durable. 
Since there is no odor to fresh wallpaper, newly 
decorated rooms may have immediate occupancy. 

Patterns available are varied from conventional 
patterns at low cost to authentic reproductions of 


patterns by old masters and traditional patterns at 
higher prices. 
State research in Denmark, M. Jui. Food Ind. 20, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 71-72+. 

The purpose of many research institutions is to 
bring scientific improvements into use by close 
collaboration between science and industry. In 
Denmark, solutions to current basic problems in the 
fishing industry were investigated rather than 
abstract scientific work. Detailed reports of stud 
ies were published in scientific journals. Brief 
nontechnical reports were sent out for use in indus 
tries. Personal contact was necessary to insure 
understanding and use of material in the reports. 
Carefully planned movies also aided in spreading 


results of research. 


Better food tomorrow thru scientific food research 
today, |EpiroriaL}. //otel Monthly 56, No. 659 
(Feb. 1948), pp. 55-60. 

The Associates Food and Container Institute was 
founded in June 1947 by representatives of 60 com 
mercial concerns working with the staff of the Quar 
termaster Food and Container Institute of the armed 
forces. The resulting institute disseminates scien 
tific information on foods, encourages research, pro 
duces reliable and workable specifications on food 
and containers, and acts as a clearinghouse on 
research activities. Any firm that is engaged in the 
production, preparation, processing, storage, or the 
distribution of food may hold associate membership 
in it. 

Some of the chief research problems deal with 
bread, frozen foods, and eggs.  Foil-wrapped bread 
has retained its freshness as long as three months 
The formula for such bread contains less milk and 
more acid than the usual bread formula Loaves 
are pasteurized after cooling to kill surface mold, 
then they are wrapped in aluminum foil and 
cellophane. 

The quality of frozen foods should be checked as 
carefully as that of fresh. Particular attention 
should be given to grading at the shipment’s destina 
tion. Interstate frozen food shipments of more than 
100 pounds will be checked and certified upon re- 
quest, free of charge, by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Groups are now working for methods of reducing 
egg breakage and its consequent cost. Scorched 
flavors in dried eggs have been overcome by the use 
of improved spray drying. Dilute hydrochloric acid 
added before drying prevents the development of 
rancid flavors. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by k. Neige TopHUNTER 


University of Alabama 


The Evanston dental caries study: I. Determina- 
tion of fluorine in food, bones and teeth, 1). J. 
Martix. J. Dental Res. 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1948 
pp. 27-33. 

The effect of adding one part per million of fluorine 
to the public water supply on incidence of dental 
caries among children, including a group through 
the prenatal period to 14 years of age, is being 
studied. 

Foods analyzed show a fluorine content ranging 
from 0.80 to 2.80 ppm for soup, such as pepper pot 
and chicken noodle; no fluorine was found in white 
flour; oatmeal had 1.4 ppm; polished rice 1.0 to 2.6; 
and Pablum 11.2 ppm. 

Analyses of carious teeth showed that they were 
low in fluorine. Sound teeth contained a fluorine 
content of O.O111 per cent in the enamel and 0.0169 
per cent in the dentine 

Analysis of bones and teeth of fetuses showed an 
average fluorine content as follows: femur 20 ppm; 
mandible and maxilla 19 ppm; and tooth buds 12.5 


ppm. 


Effect of dietary variations upon the toxicity of DDT 
to rats and mice, H. EF. SavuBeriicn and C. A. 
3AUMANN. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 66, No. 
3 (Dee. 1947), pp. 585-586. 

(;roups of mice were fed diets in which levels of 
0.01 to 0.04 per cent of DDT were incorporated. At 
levels of 0.05 per cent DDT, the animals died in two 
weeks or less. 

When the fat content of the diet was varied, sur- 
vival was found to be possible at levels of 0.5 per 
cent of fat. By increasing the amount of fat in the 
diet up to 15 per cent, toxicity of the DDT was 
greatly increased. Different types of fat had the 
same effect. 

When the protein content of the diet was lowered 
to 10 per cent, the toxicity of the DDT was in- 
creased. 

High protein and low fat in the diet appear to de- 
crease the toxicity of DDT. 


Studies of biotin metabolism in man: IV. Studies 
of the absorption of biotin and the effect of biotin 
administration on a few cases of seborrhea and 
other conditions, T. W. Opre.. Am. J. Med. 
Sei. 215, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 76-83. 
Exeretion of biotin by patients on an unrestricted 
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diet was determined, and then the response to a 
dose of 500 micrograms of biotin was measured. 
There was a marked increase of urinary excretion of 
biotin. 

When avidin was given with biotin, the urinary 
excretion of biotin was prevented. 

Biotin given by rectum gave an increase in urinary 
excretion, showing that it could be absorbed from 
the colon. Treatment with biotin for patients suffer- 
ing from seborrhea produced no beneficial effects, 
indicating that this skin condition was not related 
to biotindeficiency. 


Dental caries in the cotton rat: X. The effect of fluidity 
of the ration, k. P. ANperson, J. K. Smirn, C. A. 
ELVEHJEM, and P. H. Paruirs. J. Nutrition 35, 
No. 3 (Mar. 1948), pp. 371-377. 

Weanling cotton rats were maintained on test diets 
for a 14-week experimental period, then killed, and 
the teeth studied for carious lesions. Control ani- 
mals on a dry ration of sucrose, casein, corn oil, and 
salt mixture with added vitamins had a high caries 
When this ration was fed in liquid form, 
Animals fed dry 


incidence. 
caries was markedly reduced. 
whole milk showed about one-third the caries inci- 
dence of the controls; however, when this dry nilk 
was reconstituted caries was reduced practically 
to zero. 

It was concluded that the fluidity of the ration is 
an important factor in preventing dental caries in 


the cotton rat. 


Nutritional status of children: III. Blood serum 
vitamin C, FE. Z. Moyer, A. P. Harrison, M. 
LesHer, and ©. N. Mitter. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 24, No. 3 (Mar. 1948), pp. 199-204. 

Three hundred and eighty-four children in child- 
caring institutions in Michigan were studied for 
blood levels of vitamin C. Fasting blood samples 
were obtained from finger pricks. The mean serum 
vitamin C levels in one institution were 0.68 milli- 
grams per 100 cubic centimeters in the spring and 
In all cases, the mean values 


In a health 


camp the mean initial blood level of vitamin C was 


0.95 mg in the fall. 


in spring were lower than in the fall. 


0.72 mg, and at the end of six weeks was 1.42 mg. 
The values for blood vitamin C were not related to 
age, sex, or weight of the subjects nor to blood levels 
of vitamin A, carotenoids, hemoglobin, or serum 
alkaline phosphatase. 

Children with vitamin C levels below 0.4 mg per 
100 ce showed smaller day-to-day variability than 


did the children who had higher vitamin C values. 
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Social Welfare and 
Publie Health 


Contributed by Mary Hotme Birrine 
AND FRANCES JOYNER REED 


Social We lfare and Public Health Section 
dD. . Home Economics Association 


Geriatrics and public health, J. R. McGipony. 
Geriatrics 3, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1948), pp. 10-14. 
The federal government has become increasingly 

interested in the health problems of older people. 

In 1940 the U.S. Public Health Service established a 

research unit for studying the phenomena of old age. 

Clinical research projects and studies about disease in 

aging population groups are contributions the Public 

Health Service is making to the field of geriatrics. 

The author discusses the roles of the research grants 

program, the Nvitional Mental Health Act, the 

National Cancer Institute, and the Hospital Survey 

and Construction Act in relation to health problems 


F. J. R. 


of older people. 


Experience in appraising nutritional status in the 
U.S. Public Health Service, H. R. Sansreap and 
EK. S. Osporne. Am. J. Public Health 38, No. 3 
(Mar. 1948), pp. 361-368. 

In 1945, the conference of state and territorial 
health officers requested that the U.S. Public Health 
Service further assist the states in developing nutri- 
tional programs. A nutrition section in the states 
relations division was organized. The basic purpose 
of this service program has been to (1) develop 
methods that can be adopted by health departments 
for assessing human nutrition; (2) conduct field 
studies to determine the prevalence of nutritional 
deficiency disease; (3) provide a pattern which can 
be utilized by state and local health departments. 

Mobile field units were created and have been lo- 
cated in four geographical areas—New England, 
North Central, Mid-Atlantic, and the Southeast. 
The staff of each of the field units consists of a medi- 
cal officer in charge, a nutritionist, a public health 
nurse, a biochemist, a laboratory technician, and a 
clerk. More than 25,000 individuals have already 
been examined for physical signs of nutritional 
deficiency. 

The active interest of states in this nutrition work 
has been clearly demonstrated by the fact that 32 
states and territorial health departments requested 
the services of the nutrition field units during the 
first two years. 

Some diagnostic findings showed that 47 per cent 


of the children in the grade school and 46 per cent 
of the high school students examined in Michigan 
had some evidence of vitamin A deficiency. One or 
more tongue conditions (indicating vitamin B com- 
plex deficiency) was recorded in 12 per cent of the 
children inspected in one school group in Maryland. 


Among Mich- 


igan high school boys, 52 per cent showed an enlarged 


The number with gingivitis was high 


thyroid. 

In family studies, evidence suggesting vitamin A 
deficiency was found in 53 per cent of the (white 
adult males and 42 per cent of adult females ex 
amined, Gingivitis Was present in 24 per cent of the 
white population studied. In the Michigan groups, 
tS per cent of the adult females had an enlarged 
thyroid.—M. H. B. 

The health of all the peoples, Ff. A. Catpreron: 
Am. J. Nursing 48, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 4-6. 
At the International Health Conference, represen 

tatives of 64 nations worked out the constitution of 

the World Health Organization. Until the consti 
tution is ratified by the twenty-sixth member of the 

United Nations, W.H.Q. will operate under the direc 

tion of an interim commission. The activities of 

W.H.O. include fellowships, field missions, and numet 

ous duties connected with international co-operation 

in the fields of health, including biological standardi 


zation, epidemiological reporting, and programs for 


combating world \\ ide public health menaces The 
recent outbreak of cholera in Egypt provided a 
chance for W.H&) to co-ordinate the activities of 


nations around the world to combat a common pub 


lic health menace. I. J. R 


Public health in midstream. 1m. J. Public Healt! 

38, No. 1, Part IT (Jan. 1948), pp. 145-189 

This supplement to the American Journal of 
Public Health presents seven of the papers which 
made up the two special sessions at the seventy 
fifth annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association last October. The over-all title of these 
sessions was “The Heritage of the Past ~The Seed 
of the Future.” Doctors Shepard, Leavell, and 
Reed talked about the past 
ards of public health, progress in public health ad- 


the professional stand 


ministration, and problems growing out of a chang 
ing population structure. Doctors Emerson, Parran, 
Winslow, and Fosdick discussed the health problems 
of the future and how we may attack them. These 
discussions represent no uniform or static points of 
view but, rather, some divergent opinions of out 
standing leaders in the field of public health today. 


i. Jd. R. 
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Textiles and Clothing 
Contributed by Haze, VAN Ness 
The Stout Institute 


Forecasting military fabrics with frigid facts. 7 r- 
tile Colorist & Converter 70, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), 
pp. 23-31. 

According to tests known as “exercise snowdrop”’ 
carried out at Pine (‘amp, New York, to determine 
the use of materials and supplies that might be 
called upon to win an Arctic war, weight seemed to 
be a great hindrance. Assuming that all equipment 
will be airborne, all fabrics used in shelter and cloth 
ing will need to attain unheard-of lightness. 

Performance of fabrics for other than weight Wis 
The double-layer plan of fabries fon 
Weave Wiis 


gratifying. 
water repellency was most successful. 
found to be of paramount Importance, and a chemical 
finish was needed for propel water repell ney. The 
standard tent now has an outer shell of Oxford cloth 


\ccord 


ing to tests, nvlon has weight advantages for the 


which is water rep lent and mildew proof 
outer shell; flame resistant cotton sheeting is used 
for the inner shell. Since the finishes used destroy 
the fire-resistant properties ol nvlon, this Is a good 
arrangement 

Although furs are highly desirable for warmth, 
they will probably not be available for use in’ sut 
ficient) numbers Synthetic pile furs can be the 
answel Rubber socks provide a barrier to the wet 
and cold 
vorn over a lightweight sock; a third outer 


vithout causing bungling. This latex 


sock Is 


sock provides insulation against cold. 


A new dimension in textiles; fur in fabric, I’. cu: 
rER Textile Colorist & Converter 70, No. 2 (Feb. 
1948), pp. 48-+. 

Fur fibers are now blended with wool, rayon, and 
eotton to produce fabries with a texture, handle, and 
surface effect not even imagined Pa decade ago 40 
cause it is difficult to spin long and short fibers to 
gether, fur fabrics had a tendency to shed. A new 
spinning process that locks fibers to the staple has 
been most successful. Fur used includes mink, musk 
rat, fox, squirrel, opossum, wolf, and racoon. Fur 
fibers are combined with other fibers in men’s hose, 
women’s underwear, sweaters, gloves, coats, and 


womens dresses. 


Unwoven fabrics, ©. G. Epwarps. Am. Dyestuff 
Reporter 37, No. 4 (Feb. 23, 1948), pp. 131-132. 
Unwoven fabric is a result of a research program 


of the cotton industry. However, this technique 
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does not limit itself to cotton alone; rayon and other 
fibers may be used. 

There are three basic processes for manufacturing 
nonwoven fabrics. Unwoven fabrics are finding 
many uses in the home and in industry. In the 
home they serve as tablecloths, napkins, handker- 
chiefs, curtains, towels, diapers, dish towels, and 
other disposable articles. In industry they serve 
as industrial filters, coffee filters, tea bags, and casket 
linings. 

In the plastic laminating industry the use of 
woven cloth is heing replaced by unwoven fabrics 
The weight-strength ratios of these materials lend 
themselves to the construction of airplanes, auto- 


mobile and truck bodies, boats, and trailers. 


Nylon holds ascendant position in present hosiery 
demand, W. A. B. Davipson. Rayon Textil 
Vonthly 29, No. 3 (Mar. 1948), pp. 74-75. 
ven though nylon seems well established in the 

full-fashioned women’s hosiery industry considerable 

experimental work is being conducted Lo broaden its 
use in this field. Monofilament yarns are being 
introduced for sheer hose. extremely sheer full 
fashioned stockings are being knit from 15 denier 
monofilament yarn on machines of 51 gauge and 
finer. On the other hand, 20 denier is the finest 
multifilament nylon yarn used in any quantity. 
Monofilament yarns have presented several difh 
culties. The lack of twist is apt to produce luster. 
lor satisfactory delustering, 75 turns per inch are 
needed. This much twist causes the yarn to become 
brittle and weak. Monofilament yarn also causes 
problems in dyeing, since different size yarns are 
used in the leg and foot of the same hose. 
Thermo-plastiec properties of nylon make a satis 

Pactory seamless stocking. Some believe that if 

nylon yarn were sufficiently available to the trade 

which makes circular hose, a stocking with a mock 


seam could be produced to sell for qo cents or less 


Research strides ahead in all textile branches, J. 
(;OLDBERG. Textile World 98, No. 2 (Feb. 1948). 
pp. LOO-LI1. 
except for the introduction of Vinyon N. and 

varns made from eggs, chicken feathers, and corn, 

no new synthetic fibers were introduced during 1947 
A British cotton expert tested the planting of 

colored cotton in Egypt. Even though ramie con- 

tinued to break into print at irregular intervals, 
actual poundage produced in the United States was 
negligible. 

Studies led to a better understanding of the dyeing 
process and to more satisfactory products. 











News Notes 





GENERAL 

Dora S. Lewis to Go to Japan. Mrs. Dora 8. 
Lewis, former president of the AHEA and chairman 
of the home economics department of Hunter College 
of the City of New York, has accepted an appoint- 
ment from the War Department to serve during the 
summer as Visiting expert with the military govern- 
ment in Japan in the field of secondary education 
for home economics. She will sail for Japan on 
Jume 19. 

AHEA Representative. 
of the School of Home Economies of the University 
of Arizona, represented the AHEA at the inaugura- 
Byron MeCormick 


B. Eleanor Johnson, head 


tion on May 5 of James 
president of the University. 


as 


NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska. 
lieves in the University’s foreign fellowship project 
contributes $100 annually to the foreign fellowship 
fund. At the Home Economics Club’s Silver Tea 
for the benefit of the fund over one-half of the goal 


One graduate who be- 


Was raised. 

The home economics department is co-operating 
in the North Central Region Housing Study. <A 
survey is being made of activities and verbal prefer- 
ences of Nebraska farm families which may influence 
their housing needs. Esther Herrmann is the field 
worker for this study. 

District Conferences. 
ferences for homemaking teachers devoted time to 
follow-up work on pretesting and on techniques for 


The spring district con- 


observation of children in the play school. 
Extension Service. Helen Rocke has prepared a 
loan kit of functional clothes recommended by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
The includes four dresses, a_ kitchen 
jacket, and an adjustable apron. It will be used by 
home demonstration agents for a special interest 


collection 


meeting where women may try on the dresses, for 
modeling purposes at an open meeting at which a 
narrator points out special features, and as a feature 
of an Achievement Day exhibit. 

Omaha HEIB’s. The Omaha home economists in 
business held their Annual Bosses’ Night on May 12. 
Mrs. Marjorie Husted of General Mills gave a talk 
on ““The Home Economist in Your Life.”’ 

Nebraska Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. The Nebraska FHA chapters collected 


6,278 pounds of clothing for the Save the Children 
Institute. Twelve chapters have adopted German 
home economics Classes, and each chapter has had 
correspondence with German students. 

CARE Packages for German Teachers. Voca- 
tional homemaking teachers in Nebraska have sent 
a series of CARE packages to two homemaking 
teachers in occupied Germany whose names were 
secured from Edna Amidon of the U. 8. Office of 
Kducation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Home 


Laconia 


Home Economics Teachers Conference. 
Economics Conference held in the 
High School on April 2 and 3. 

April 2 was devoted to workshops on refinishing 


and 


was 


furniture, tailoring techniques, chair seats, 


meals for special occasions. The luncheon on Friday 
was prepared and sel ved by the voeat ional cooks and 
bakers class of the Laconia High School. 


served at the close of the workshop period by the 


Tea Wis 


home economics teachers of the school. 
On Saturday morning Caroline Wilson, supervisor 
of household arts education for the Massachusetts 
Department of Edueation, discussed ‘“The Life Ad 
justment Program,” and planning groups were 
organized. 
Sara Kerr, state 
home Verna 


president of the New Hampshire Dietetic Associa 


At the closing luncheon meeting, 


demonstration leader, and Payson, 


tion, discussed “Recruitment for Home Economics.”’ 
Walter May, state director of vocational education, 
spoke on ‘The Home Economics Program in Ou 
High Schools.” 

Verna Payson, state supervisor of hom* economics, 
was in charge of arrangements. 
NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Home Economics Association. ‘‘}:d- 
ucation for Responsibility’? was the theme of the 
annual spring meeting of the Association held at 
tutgers University on May 1 in conjunction with 
that of the Secondary School Teachers’ Association. 
Kdna Amidon of the U. 3. 
tion spoke on “Knowing Our World Neighbors.”’ 


Department of Educa- 


Heber H. Ryan, assistant commissioner of the State 
Department of Education, talked on “Rediscovering 
the Home.” 
tion in the afternoon. The money was used for 
the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters’ Fund. 

At the annual spring 


An auction sale was the feature attrae- 


Southern Counties Group. 
meeting in April Audrey Goodling, home economist 
for Westinghouse, spoke on newest trends in elec- 
trical appliances, and Beth Peterson, home econo- 
mist for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., spoke on developments in textiles and plastic 
products. 
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The group also held a social meeting in Moores 
town in April to raise money for the AHEA’s Per- 
manent Headquarters lund. 

Recent Graduates’ Group. At a dinner meeting in 
April, the group heard W. E. 
the textile laboratory of Good Housekeeping, speak 
on “Good Wear Starts with the Finish,” and Rita 
Nagle of the advertising and fashion department of 
Kresge-Newark discuss ‘“The Importance of Good 


Coughlin, director of 


(jrooming.”” 

State Nutrition Committee. 
in March at Rutgers University and voiced ap- 
proval of state and national legislation to abolish 


The committee met 


restrictive taxes on margarine. Passage of the state 
bill means that colored margarine may now be sold 
in the state. 


Extension Service. Mary M. Leaming, Camden 


County home agent, is the eastern regional member 
AHEA’s committee to help publicize home 


of the 
demonstration work throughout the country. 


NEW YORK 
New York Home 


annual convention of the Association 


York (¢ ‘ity, 


Economics Association. 
was held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New on May 7 
and 8. 

Central District. May 1, 


Central District sponsored a card party and fashion 


On members of 
show pul on by members of the Syracuse Home Eco- 
nomics lub for the benefit. of the International 
Scholarship Fund of the AHEA. 


Eastern District. The spring session was held at 
the Queensboro Hotel in Glens Falls on May 22. 
elizabeth sweeney, president of the New York 
Home Kconomics Association, Wiis the luncheon 


speaker. 

Southern District. President-elect Vivian Collie 
organized the program for the spring meeting in 
Cooperstown on April 17. The Future Home- 
makers Clubs of the district also held their meeting 
in Cooperstown on the same date. 

Western District. At the 
May 20, members of the home economics senior 
class of the New York State College for Teachers 


at Buffalo were installed as members of the Associa- 


annual meeting on 


tion at an impressive Betty Lamp ceremony. 
Pratt Institute. 
for men and women in home economics was held at 
Pratt Institute in April. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
courses in Cookery for the School Lunch and Or- 


A vocational guidance program 


Special 


ganization and Management of the School Lunch 
will be offered this summer for school lunchroom 
managers. 


State Department of Education. Treva EK. Kauff- 


The 


the 


~ 


‘ 
' 
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man is co-author with Florence LaGanke Harris of 
Young Folks at Home, 
press. 

HETB Appointments. 
of home economics for the National 


which recently came from 


Margaret Murray, director 
Biscuit Com- 
pany, Was recently elected chairman of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Ine. 

Mildred Hearn, chief the 


Slater System, is now with the consumer service 


former dietitian for 


department of General Foods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home 
Homemaking Department. 


Economics Association. 
This year the depart- 
ment has had demonstrations and talks on making a 
down quilt, child guidance, making new clothes from 
old, children’s parties, color in the home, new fabrics, 
The 


practice in their own homes the information they 


and frozen foods. members have put into 


secured at the department’s meetings and have 
participated in local and state legislation of especial 
interest to home economists. 
School Lunch Program. 
of Public Instruction is offering assistance to school 


The State Department 


lunch managers and workers through: (1) individual 
assistance on the job, (2) one -day workshops during 
the school year, and (3) five-day workshops in June. 
Assistance given includes study of sanitation prob- 
lems; menu planning; marketing; food cost control ; 
storage, preparation, and service; work organization 
and job analysis ; arrangement and care of equip- 
ment; records and reports; and the responsibility of 
the lunchroom manager as a part of the total school 
program. 

During the current school year, 169 visits have 
the 
Kmphasis 


been made to school lunchrooms over state. 


One-day workshops also have been held. 
in these workshops has been on meal preparation, 
USDA 


Some 500 persons have been reached 


work analysis, and demonstrating use of 
commodities. 
through these workshops, of whom 400 were lunch- 
room managers and workers. 

June has been designated as the time to concen- 
trate on the t raining program.  ¢ ne-week workshops 
have been arranged for Wilmington, Charlotte, and 
Raleigh. 


representative, preferably the lunchroom manager 


Kach school will be requested to send one 


for the 1948-49 school year, to one of these training 
programs. Emphasis in these workshops will be on 
food cost, inventory control, sanitation, job analysis, 
food preparation and service, menus and nutrition, 
purchasing, and marketing. 

Extension Service. rs. 
formerly of Duke University, was recently appointed 


Corrine Grimsbley, 
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extension specialist in family living relationships. 
Dr. Jonnia Suchodolska of Warsaw, Poland, re- 
cently visited North Carolina to observe health, wel- 
fare, and extension work. 

Mrs. Gregoria Albert of the University of the 
Philippines spent some time with the Extension 
Service observing family life. 

Farmers Home Administration. ‘The four home 
management supervisors are visiting county super- 
visors and advising them on major family living 
problems, such as food production and conserva- 
tion, summarizing yearly income and expense, and 
health problems. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. New mem- 
bers of the executive council of the Association are 
Helen Shay, Columbus, international relations; 
Marie Walters, St. Clarisville, safety education ; 
Mrs. Beulah B. Richell, Columbus, publicity; Alma 
Heiner, Columbus, art; Camille Beauchamp, Mans- 
field, housing; Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, Cleveland, 
family relationships and child development; and 
Cora Miller, Athens, research. 

The following district chairmen, under the leader- 
ship of Dorothy Ellen Jones, supervisor of home 
economics in Cleveland, are urging Association mem- 
bers to buy bricks for the AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund: Addis K. Barthelinck, Canton; 
Ruth Baur, Baldwin-Wallace College; Sanna Black, 
Extension Service, MacArthur; Marjorie Coughey, 
Icxtension Sandusky ; Heston, 
Bowling Green State University; Hilda Hodgson, 
Dayton; Dorothy Laubacher, College of St. Mary 
of the Springs; Ella Siddell, Wittenberg College ; 
Florence Wagner, Miami University; and Grace 
Wagner, Extension Service, Bowling Green. 

Ohio Food Preservation Committee. The Com- 
mittee’s two-day Training School in Food Preserva- 
tion in March was attended by 100 staff members 
from the Extension Service, Departments of Health 


Service, Laura 


and Vocational Home Economics, Farmers Home 
Administration, and the Ohio Fuel Gas Company. 
Speakers were Inez Prudent, Ruth Beard, Marion 
Moore, and Alma Garvin of Ohio State University ; 
Cora Miller, Ohio University; Dorothy Throssel, 
Ohio Department of Health; Helen Kirtland, Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company; and Jean Simpson, Frozen 
Foods Foundation. 
Miami University. 
more foods classes serve teas each week to promote 


Eva Montgomery’s sopho- 


closer relations between students and faculty. 

lor the second year, courses in foods for men 
have been offered and have proved popular. 

The first of a series of new foods laboratories, 


part of the department’s expansion program, is now 
ready for use. 

Ohio State University. 
charge of local arrangements for the Second Institute 


Dorothy LD). Seott is in 


for College Teachers of Home Economics to be held 
on the campus from June 15 to 19. “Home Eco- 
nomics and Education for Family Life at the College 
Level” will be discussed under the leadership of 
[vol Spafford. 

Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati, sponsored by the College of Home Eco 


The ('onswme r C'onfe rence of (irre ate } 


nomics of the University of Cincinnati, held its 
third annual Consumer Merry-Go-Round in March. 
Representatives of the League of Women Voters, 
Women’s City Club, AAUW, Council of Jewish 
Women, and Faculty Women’s Club presented a 
panel on “Controlling Inflation.” Myron Spencer 
of the University of Cincinnati was moderator. 
Mrs. Catherine Beck has been appointed director 
of home economics of the Crosley division of the 


\veo Manufacturing Corporation. 


OKLAHOMA 

University of Oklahoma. 
home economics clubs was held at the University 
on Mareh 18 and 19. 
universities sent delegates. 

Farmers Home Administration. ‘lhe home man 
agement specialists in Oklahoma, H. Marie Pickett, 
Mary E. Kuhlman, Mrs. Lois W. French, and Mrs. 
Dona L. Comfort, devoted the major part ol then 


\ state-wide rally of 


Six Oklahoma colleges sand 


time during February and March to farm ownership 
work. They assisted in training county supe 
visors in the use of the annual income return, in 
analyzing family records and income returns, and in 
planning annual meeting programs. In addition, 
they attended 23 annual meetings in February and 
gave 32 demonstrations to 277 farm ownership 
families. “Twenty-seven annual meetings were held 
during March, at which many more families were 
reached with demonstrations and presentations on 


various subjects. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. //om 
The HEIB’s are attempt 


ing to establish arrangements for credit at Oregon 


Economists in Business. 


State College for the summer apprent iceship courses 
which HEIB members have offered to home eco 
nomics Juniors and seniors for several years. 

HEIB members recently talked to groups of 
Portland high school girls concerning opportunities 
available to home economists in business in order 
to stimulate_interest in business careers. 

Oregon State College. Dean Ava B. Milam left 
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on April 10 for a 6-month trip to Korea, China, and 
the Philippines. In Korea and China, under the 
sponsorship of the China Christian colleges, she 
plans to visit about ten institutions to help evaluate 
their education for women. In mid-summer she 
will join Dean Donald Cottrell of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in the Philippines to make a survey of 
Philippine education under the sponsorship of the 
advisory committee of the Philippine Planning 
Board. 

Dr. Margaret Fincke, head of the department of 
foods and nutrition, is acting dean during Miss 
Milam’s absence. 

Mrs. Katharine Alderman, president of the AHEA, 
spent two days on the campus in March to confer 
with Maud Wilson, chairman of the national com- 
mittee planning the AHEA’s permanent head- 
quarters. 

Delfina 8S. Maceda of the Philippines began study 
this spring as a graduate student in home economics 
on a scholarship provided by the Home Economics 
Club. 

State Board of Education. Mildred Deischer, 
formerly of Coe College, has been appointed as- 
sistant state supervisor of home economics education 
to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
Marion Hess Vickers. 

Extension Service. 
Mary Beth Minden, home management, and Mrs. 
Margaret Tuller, rural housing. 

Spring festivals were held in April in 25 counties 


New extension specialists are 


to celebrate the 25th anniversary of state and county 
home demonstration work. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Home Economics Association- 
Southeastern District. Margaret Hassenplug, dis- 
trict vice-president, and her committee have begun 
plans for the fall meeting, which will be held in 
September in the Philadelphia area. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. ‘‘Iashions, foods, 
and fabries’’ was the theme of the Open House for 
1200 high school students on March 5. Speakers, 
exhibits, a fashion show, and a tea in the Art Gallery 
outlined the requirements for careers in professional 
home economics to students from a radius of 100 
miles. Dean Ardenia Chapman presided over the 
events of the day. 

Temple University. Anne McGinley is the most 
recent newcomer to the home economics staff. She 
is in charge of home economics teacher-education 
and student teaching. 

Grace Nadig has been editing The Philadelphia 
Consumer, a monthly publication of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade. The 
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bulletin presents news items of interest to home 
makers in Philadelphia. 

The department of home economics held its 
Annual Parents’ Night on April 28. The program 
Was planned and produced by the students under the 
guidance of staff members. 

A refresher course in nutrition will be given the 
last three weeks in June under the direction of Mrs. 
Christine Clayton. Diet theory for dietitians and 
nutritionists will be offered. 

Pittsburgh. Public Schools. More than 1,400 
relatives and friends packed the Fifth Avenue High 
School Auditorium this spring to applaud a fashion 
show of clothing made by women attending the 
Pittsburgh public school adult sewing classes. 

“Wishful longing” is indeed a mild way of de- 
scribing audience reaction as 400 persons, represent- 
ing the 37 city-wide classes, paraded to the music of 
the Allegheny Evening School orchestra and to the 
comments of Janet Ross of radio station KDKA. 

Following the theme “It’s the gracious way of life 
that is changing the way you look,” the ten group- 
ings represented everything from made-overs to 
gowns for bridal parties. Today’s homemaker and 
her family appeared for work and play, sports and 
parties, and in every instance wore her own hand- 
work or that of a relative who had done the sewing. 

Jane C. Bryce, principal of Bellefield, Irwin Ave- 
nue, and Morse Vocational High Schools, died on 
March 16. Robert C. Millikin, associate superin- 
tendent in charge of secondary education, pays the 
following tribute to her memory : 


As teacher, supervisor, and administrator—a pioneer in the 
vocational training of girls—she served with diligence and 
outstanding success. Her dynamic personality and her 
loval interest in educational, business, and civic affairs won 
for her a host of sincere admirers and close friends who are 


deeply grieved by her death. 


HEIB’s. At the dinner meeting of Pittsburgh 
HEIB’s at the Duquesne Club, guests included the 
membership and their respective supervisors and 
employers. Martha McCormick, home economics 
director for the H. J. Heinz Company, spoke on 
“What a Home Economist Can Do for Her Com- 
pany.” Hester Griffin of Mount Mercy College 
explained the teacher’s role in preparing a girl for 
home economics work. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
“Improving Family Life” was the theme of the 
institute sponsored jointly by the Association and 
the Rhode Island Dietetic Association at the Rhode 
Island College of Education in Providence on March 
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17. At the afternoon meeting Dr. Michael Di Maio 
of Providence discussed high potassium and low 
sodium diets, and Mrs. Elizabeth Christopher pre- 
sided at a panel discussion on “Family Life” in which 
Judge Francis McCabe of Providence, Benjamin R. 
Andrews, professor emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Charlotte Haupt of the Provi- 
dence Visiting Nurses Association, Mazie Quinn, 
superintendent of the West Warwick Public Schools, 
and Dr. Harold Metzner of Trinity Methodist 
Church took part. Mrs. Christopher summarized 
the discussions, and an open question period followed. 

At the evening session Alexander Magoun of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and president 
of Human Relations, Inc., Boston, spoke on “Family 
Life Today and the Basic Needs for a More Peaceful 
World.” The movie on ‘Careers in Home Eco- 
nomics’ was shown. 

School Lunch Open House. Open house was held 
on April 8 in the West Barrington School for all PTA 
members and school administrators in the state. 
About 85 attended. The program was planned so 
that those interested might see the routine of serving 
a school lunch and the supervision during the 
luncheon. period. A panel discussion on ‘*The School 
Lunch in Rhode Island” was followed by open 
discussion. 

The movie “Kids Must Eat’’ was shown. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting of the Association was held with that 
of the Tennessee Education Association in Chatta- 
nooga on March 19. The executive board met for 
breakfast in the Read House to take action on recom- 
mendations from the AHEA and to transact other 
business. 

At the home economics luncheon Ida Anders of 
the University of Tennessee gave a talk and demon- 
stration on new textiles. 

University of Tennessee. The College of Home 
Economics has liberalized its entrance credits to 
permit the entrance of a student who has 10 aca- 
demic units and 5 vocational units. Four units of 
home economics may be accepted for entrance to 
the College of Home Economics provided students 
pass exemption examinations for six quarter hours of 
required freshman home economics courses and 
elect, in the freshman year, one academic course each 
quarter. 

A workshop of crafts and community recreation 
will be conducted by the Pi Beta Phi School and the 
University in Gatlinburg from June 14 to July 21. 

State Department of Education. Two conferences 
for home economics teachers will be held this year 


instead of one as in previous years. One will be 
at the University of Tennessee Junior College in 
Martin from June 1 to 4, and the other will be at 
the University of Tennessee from June 8 to 12. 

During the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association held in Chattanooga on 
March 18 and 19, a joint meeting of the vocational 
education section with the school administrative 
section was held on March 19 in the chapel of the 
University of Chattanooga. C. M. Miller, state 
director of vocational education in Kansas, spoke 
on ‘Developing Democracy’s Defenses.” Spencer 
McCallie of the McCallie School in Chattanooga also 
spoke. After this program a banquet was _ held 
for the joint group at the Read House, with G. E. 
Freeman, presiding. 


TEXAS 


Texas State Teachers Association. 
Stands Challenged” was the theme of the District 


“Education 


9 meeting held in Amarillo on March 12. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. Edna 
Wilkin and Flowayne Holt of the College staff and 
Elkin Minter, home demonstration agent for 
Nacogdoches County, were members of the com- 
mittee presenting a radio skit on food over KSFA 
in Nacogdoches on April 15. Emphasis was placed 
on the high vitamin content of home-grown vege- 
tables for table use and canning, also on the economy 
and variety possible through planned planting of 
the home garden. This talk was one of a series 
being given by the Agricultural Workers Associa- 
tion of Nacogdoches County. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
mately one-third of the student families are partici- 
pating in a food-cost study designed to combat the 
high cost of living. The study was initiated by the 
advisory council for the adult homemaking program 
and is directed by Julia Menefee, teacher trainer 


Approxi- 


and home councilor. 

A monthly movie night, when educational films 
for homemakers are shown, is conducted for student 
and faculty families. This feature is sponsored co- 
operatively by the A and I Film Service and the 
home economics department. 

Texas State College for Women. The home 
economics department, under the direction of Johnie 
Christian, featured unusual exhibits, special demon- 
strations, and educational films during Self-Develop- 
ment Week and Open House this spring. “The 
New Look in Home Economics” was the theme 
used, and the student of today was contrasted with 
the student of yesterday. The modern collegian 
wore the new look both in fashion and in grooming. 
She held a globe of the world in her lap, and books 
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on all phases of homemaking and related subjects 
were arranged about her. The girl of 1903 was 
shown in the school uniform of that period, and the 
textbooks were confined entirely to the field of home 
economics. Exhibits contrasted the old and the new 
in nutrition, food preservation, housing, equipment, 
fashions, and other phases of home economics. 

Texas Technological College. \(rs. 
Holden, former member of the home economics 
faculty, is now in La Paz, Bolivia, working under 
the auspices of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. She will help native teachers in home eco- 
nomics, who, in turn, will work in rural communities. 
Courses will be offered in sanitation, health, general 
homemaking, and new methods in hand weaving. 

West Texas State College. The home economics 
department is being remodeled. 

Kathryn Sandmeyer of the Evaporated Milk 


Gladys 


Association gave a demonstration in the new master 
kitchen on March 4. 

Lubbock School Lunch Program. 
school lunch program was inaugurated in the Lub- 
bock public school system last November. Eight 
white elementary schools and the colored elementary, 


A city-wide 


junior high, and senior high schools now have lunch- 
rooms. Other schools will be served later. The 
director of the school cafeteria is Mrs. Dora Nell 
Carroll, formerly connected with the school lunch 
system of Dallas. Associated with her are Mrs. 
Kenneth Reast and Mrs. Gertrude Waller. All 
are graduates of Texas Technological College. 
Extension Service. 
rected the UNRRA food preservation program in 
Greece, Italy, and Czechoslovakia, described her 
experiences with UNRRA and FAO at the head- 
Miss Bryant 


was former home management specialist in the 


Louise Bryant, who has di- 


quarter’s staff conference on March 5. 


Texas Extension Service. She returned to Greece 


in April. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. An article 
on “Careers that Make a Home” on the front page 
of the society section of the Salt Lake Tribune for 
March 14 featured the purposes and activities of 
the Association and careers growing out of home 
economics. 
representing homemaking, 4-H club work, home 


Photographs of Utah home economists 


economics in business, nutrition consultants, social 
service, research, and hospital dietitians were 
included. 

Julia Kiene, director of the Westinghouse Home 
Economics Institute, Mansfield, Ohio, was the 
featured speaker at the Association’s spring meeting 
on April 23 and 24 in Salt Lake City. 
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State Department of Education. As a means of 
improving home economics facilities and programs, 
ten Utah schools participated in a survey conducted 
by the state staff in home economics education and 
the University of Minnesota. 

“Youth and Marriage Today” was the theme of 
three Family Life Institutes held in Vernal, Cedar 
City, and St. George under the direction of Winifred 
Hazen, state consultant in family life education. 
Noel Keys of the University of California was the 
leader for all three Institutes. 

State Nutrition Council. Dr. M. M. Wintrobe of 
the University of Utah, one of the editors of Nudéri- 
tion Reviews, was the guest speaker at the March 
meeting of the Council. 

University of Utah. Home economics students 
under the direction of Virginia Cutler displayed to 
parents and faculty in March about sixty pieces of 
furniture that they had refinished and upholstered 
in their Advanced Home Furnishing classes. 

Lila M. Canavan, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, has been granted leave of absence for the 
Spring Quarter. Her classes will be taught by C. 
Aileen Ericksen, state director of home economics 
education; Mrs. Maureen Hegstead, homemaker 
and former staff member; and Mrs. Genevieve 
Leonard, a part-time member of the home eco- 
nomics department. 

Extension Service. The annual State 4-H Club 
Leaders Training School was held at Utah State 
Agricultural College early in March. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. Under 
the chairmanship of Natalie Spear Wheeler, the 
homemaking department held a homemade candy 
sale at the University Book Store in Burlington in 
order to raise money for a contribution to the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund. Approximately 
twenty-five dollars was realized. 

A Recruitment Day Program is being planned by 
the secondary school group, Amy Hammond, chair- 
man. Girls who are interested in home economics 
are being invited to Burlington High School from all 
state high schools. Opportunities in home eco- 
nomics will be discussed by members of the As- 
sociation actively engaged in various fields. A tour 
of the University of Vermont campus will include an 
opportunity to meet the home economics staff and 
students and to visit the Waterman Cafeteria and 
the Home Management House. 

Public Health Service. Margery Vaughn, who 
recently came to Brattleboro as nutritionist for the 
U.S. Public Health Service, is carrying on mass nu- 
trition studies in Brattleboro and Putney. 
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VIRGINIA 


Extension Service. National Home Demonstra- 
tion Week, May 2 to 8, was observed in Virginia 
by having all eight of the district federation meet- 
ings held during the week. ‘Harmony in the Home 

Order in the Nation—Peace in the World” was 
the theme. Other special programs were planned by 
the various counties in the state, such as window dis- 
plays showing accomplishments of home demonstra- 
tion club women, special church services, and a 
special drive for new members. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. The 
annual spring meeting of the Association was held 
in Green Bay on April 2 and 3. Because Wisconsin 
is celebrating its Centennial this year, the local 
committee in charge of the meeting planned a tour 
of historic homes and places around the city. Green 
Bay’s history dates from the landing of Jean Nicollet 
on the Bay shore in 1634. 

Frances Zuill, president of the Association, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Bertha Schoonover, home 
demonstration agent at Green Bay, and Kathryn 
Heffernan of the Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion were co-chairmen of local arrangements, and 
Mrs. Sumner Smith of Green Bay was program 
chairman. 

“The New Look in Home Economics Extension”’ 
was discussed by M. Frances Henry of What’s New 
in Home Economics; “Recruiting of Home Econo- 
mists,” by Ethelyn Robinson of Shorewood (Wis- 
consin) High School; and ‘Current Trends in Home 
Kconomics,” by Alice J. Kirk of the Stout Institute. 

Gladys Meloche of the Wisconsin Extension Ser- 
vice gave a pictorial description of Wisconsin and 
her people. She used her own colored movies that 
portray the different nationality groups in Wiscon- 
sin—their homes, food, customs, and habits of living. 

Beth Bailey McLean of Swift and Company was 
the luncheon speaker. 

Extension Service. The observance of Wis- 
consin’s Centennial is playing a role in the planning 
of home demonstration activities this year. Home- 
makers throughout the state are co-operating with 
county Centennial committees, community com- 
mittees, or in local groups to help recall Wisconsin 
traditions. The celebrations held in connection with 
county fairs, community meetings, home demonstra- 
tion achievement days, and local club meetings will 
culminate in the Centennial celebration at the State 
Fair Park in West Allis from August 7 to 29. Foods 
of different nations have been studied in more than 
half of the Wisconsin counties during the year, and 


foreign foods will be featured at teas and luncheons 
and will be on display at county fairs and at achieve- 
ment day meetings. 

Exhibits will portray a hundred years of progress 
in food preservation, kitchen appliances, textbooks, 
musical instruments, modes of travel, costumes, 
home comforts, and photographs. 

Pioneer dinners being held to honor old settlers 
feature Wisconsin songs and informal talks by the 
guests about historic incidents of pioneer days. 

Some homemakers with a flair for writing have 
written skits and pageants to show community 
progress. Wisconsin books are being read and re- 
ported on to homemaker groups and on radio 
programs. 

Tours will be made to historic homes and places 
in connection with County Achievement Day pro- 
grams, and movies and slides have been prepared to 
show historic homes and points of interest in the 
state. 

Mount Mary College. Mrs. Delbert Miner and 
Mrs. Myron Biebel, alumnae, and Sister Mary 
Albert, director of home economics at the College, 
have published a cookbook entitled Recipes— Tasty, 
T« mpting, Te sted, a compilation of favorite ones 
collected from mothers and members of home eco- 
nomics alumnae of the College. 

Members of the institutional management class 
made a tour shortly after Easter of some of Chicago’s 
leading restaurants, hotels, wholesale houses, and 
meat packing plants. 


WYOMING 


Extension Service. The University of Wyoming 
sponsored Wyoming’s first Annual Ranch, Farm, 
and Home Week from March 3 to 6. Of the 450 
individuals registered, 120 were adult and junior 
leaders of 4-H clubs, 100 were home demonstration 
club members, and 17 were home demonstration 
agents. The program included 4-H club and home 
demonstration council business sessions and general 
subject-matter meetings. Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
president of the Associated Country Women of the 
World, discussed “The World Situation from a 
Woman’s Point of View.” 

Four district 4-H club training meetings for home 
demonstration agents were held in March. The 
agents received training in club organization, project 
subject matter, and garment construction for county 
4-H judging kits. 

Sadie Velma Seward, former home demonstration 
agent in Childress, Texas, is the new home demon- 
stration agent in Niobrara County with headquarters 
in Lusk. 
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Let Us Tell You About Our New 





QUICKIE MIX 
Cookie Method 


in Person! 





MARY ALDEN 


and The QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CORDIALLY INVITE YOU 
TO VISIT BOOTH 107 


at the American Home Economics Association Convention 
in Minneapolis 


You have read about our 
new QUICKIE MIX COOKIE METHOD. 
Now, we have a wonderful opportunity to 
meet ... and chat about it together! Do drop 
in at Booth 107 and sample our Master 
Oatmeal Cookies. 


This new cookie method is ideal for the 
classroom. Mixing time is only 2 minutes! 


Gives you plenty of time to bake cookies, 
discuss method and results in the normal 
class period. 

Below you will find the recipe for this 
cookie we’re featuring at the American 
Home Economics Association Convention. 
Remember our booth—it’s 107. We'll be ex- 


pecting you! 


Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats 
Are the Same 





eeeeoeeeesesgestcee#eeee#ee#ee#eee#eee#e#e?#e#ee @ 

e 

- MASTER OATMEAL COOKIES ° 

e * 

1 cup sifted enriched flour 2 eggs 

bad 1 teaspoon baking powder 1 teaspoon vanilla ° 

e@ ‘2 teaspoon salt Y% cup milk e 
¥, cup shortening* 3 cups Quaker or Mother's Oats 

e 1 cup brown sugar (quick or old fashioned, uncooked) bd 

* : , , a 
1. Sift together flour, baking powder and salt into bowl. Add shorten- 

* ing, sugar, eggs, vanilla and about half the milk. Beat until smooth, @ 

e about 2 minutes. e 
2. Fold in remaining milk and the rolled oats. 

@ 3. Drop from a teaspoon onto greased baking sheet and bake in a @ 

e moderate oven (375°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 4 dozen cookies. e 
* Shortening must be at room temperature. 

° ore 2 
Variations: 

e Chocolate Chip: Add one 6-ounce package chocolate chips in Step 2. e 

Peanut: Add | cup chopped peanuts in Strep 2. 
® Date: Add 1 cup chopped dates in Step 2. bd 
Coconut: Add 1 cup coconut in Step 2 

hd Raizin Spice: Sift 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 4 teaspoon nutmeg with dry in hd 

e ercdients in Step 1. Omit vanilla. Add 1 cup raisins in Step 2 ° 

oo@ee@eeeeeceee#eee#eee#ee#eee#eee#eee#eee#eee#ee#e#ee#e#@® 


THE WORLD’S BEST-TASTING CEREAL 





Quaker Oats 
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The American Home Economics Association 


at its 


39th ANNUAL MEETING 


in MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA JUNE 21-24, 1948 


Presents its exhibitors 


They Will Greet You in the Exhibit Hall of the Municipal Auditorium 


(Continued on next page) 
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Dear AHEA Member, 


Why am I glad / ama 
Home Economist? 


Because of your wonder- 
fully enthusiastic response to 
our Building Fund contest! 
Hundreds of letters came 
from everywhere. And (you'll 
enjoy this too) the independ- 
ent judges who handled the 
contest said they found it 
extremely difficult to choose 
from so many good writers! 





Please accept my warmest 
personal thanks, every single 
one of you. As you know each 
winner has helped to bring 
the new headquarters nearer. 


Sincerely, 


</ 


P.S. If you haven't received 
your Swift’ning* recipe booklet, 
write for one. Swift’ning, you 
know, is the new all-purpose 
“quick-mix” shortening we're 
so proud of. In fact, Swiftning 
made this contest possible. 





STATE WINNERS 





Nebraska 
Mrs. Leona G. Brickman 


Montana 
Mrs. Pearl E. Coffey 


We're sorry— photographs 
of these winners came too late to include 


Alabama Mildred Meroney 
California Mrs. Una R. Steen 
Colorado Marcia Songer 
Delaware Mrs. Isabel Everett 
Kentucky Minnie M. Conley 
Michigan Josephine Fitzgerald 
Minnesota Barbara Bishop 
New Jersey Lois G. Hamilton 
New Mexico Dorothea Riemann 
North Dakota Mrs. R. L. Olson 
Oklahoma Mary Kennington 


Sister Carmelita Maria 
Betty Williams 
Laura McArthur 


Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee Georgia L. Bell 
Utah Fern Shipley 
Wisconsin Edna Freeman 


Ne entries from Maine and Nevada 
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District of Columbia 
Emma S. Jacobs 


Connecticut 
Patricia Rider 


Arkansas 
Selma Lippeatt 


Arizona 
Mabel Davis 





Iinois 
Julia Burd 


Idaho 
Mrs. Lucille Gray 


Georgia 
Sallie F. Palmer 


Florida 
Mrs. Donna Urquhart 


i 









Louisiana 
Mrs. John Redditt 


Kansas 
Margaret Justin 


Indiana 
Lelia Ogle 


lowa 
Helen McCleery Hubler 





Missouri 
Esther M. Slocumb 


Mississippi 
Mrs. E. A. Bowman 


Massachusetts 
M. Catharine Starr 


Maryland 
Margaret Holloway 





New Hampshire 
Dorothy McLaughlin 


North Carolina 
Mrs. Dorothy Wilkinson 


New York 


Ohio 
Mrs. Ruth Casa-Emelios Dorothy Laubacher 








Oregon Rhode Island Texas Vermont 
May DuBois Marie K. O'Brien Edith M. Anderson Mary Beth Litchfield 
Virginia Washington West Virginia Wyoming 


Joana White Emma J. Thiessen 


Lois M. Burman Jean Lovejoy 


Note: See complete list of winners at Swift booth during the National Convention. 
According to the terms of the contest all entries became the property of AHEA. 


*Swift’ning is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's new improved Bland Lard. 
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LIPPINCOTT home economics textbooks... . 


Read) in August... 
Groves-Skinner-Swenson: THE FAMILY AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS 


wie Ve (4 6 1 Wo 6 0 Dt 0 0 6 6 
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Revised 


wn 
yp 
9H 


4 

ty 

{ A basal text for the high school family relationships course, 

=! this text covers all important phases of present-day family life. <3 


“— 
ky 


Goodspeed-Mason- Woods 
CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE 


This new text is designed for use as a basal text in all high 


Baxter-Justin-Rust 


OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 


beginning course in home 


— bee f— 


and well-balanced 


\ complete 
I 


ent i eee ee 


The content is based on the needs of today’s school courses dealing with the care and training of children. 


economics 


pe 


homemaker 
Justin-Rust 


TODAY’S HOME LIVING 


\ genera! homemaking text for the upper years of high school 


he, phe 


A a SOUT — oe FS EUUN — 2 SOURS 


Baxter-Latzke 
YOU AND YOUR CLOTHES 


\ high school clothing text covering all the vital and timely 


me phe 


\ll problems of everyday significance are treated in this text 


on home, family, and child care 


mt pe 


clothing problems of the high school girl and her family. 


mtg phe 


Gorrell-McKay-Zuil! 
FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING -Revised 


This basal text for the high school foods course approaches the 


VanDuzer 
THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


This book is designed to help the high school girl to adjust 


— hehee —~— hee Sakae) — Saher oe Sehee tahoe 


tk ple 


study of food and nutrition from the standpoint of present-day herself to daily life in and out of school, to stimulate her desire 


ee phe 


ly living 
amily living ' ' 
' for self-improvement, and to give her a knowledge of the world 


Examination copies furnished upon request about her 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Chicago - Philadelphia - New York 


a ph 
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bang Tolls at Home 


..+ By HARRIS and KAUFFMAN 


Z* Home Economics for Junior High School 


\ BASAL TEXT 


~ ee hag be bake bag ———— al 
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grooming; safety, first aid, home 
nursing, and baby care; entertain- 
ing; budgeting; voice and speech. 


In this sparkling text, young people 
recognize home as a stage with many 
exciting roles for them to play. 
They see that self-development and 


self-expression go hand-in-hand with At every point in this practical, 


See this and other 


HEATH Home Economics 


the fundamentals of arranging and 
caring for their own rooms; menu- 
making, table setting, cooking, and 
serving; the buying, making, and 


lively course, stress is laid on the 
self-discipline, the attitudes, the 
personality and character traits 
which, formed as good habits in 





assets 


youth, become the of a 


care of becoming and suitable: 
lifetime. 


clothes; cleanliness, health, and 


books at Booth No. 459 


Have you received your free copy of THE ADVISER, Heath Service Bulletin 
for Home Economics Teachers? 





HEATH AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


cA. «. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS LONDON 
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Would You Use a Screen | 
to Collect Dust? An Excellent ENERGY food 


rhere’s energy in honey 





lor young and old; for 
honey is rich in the 
easily digested simpk 


} } 
sugars levi seand de 1 





trose Sate, wholesome, 

too . bacteria which 

cause diseases in human beings cannot grow in it. 

Valuable for children and infant feeding. It con 

tains minerals necessary to grovth and well-being. 

O; course you wouldn't collect dust in a Honey has in limited quantities all of the important 

screen. If you did, fine dust would filter through the constituents of the vitamin B complex, vitamin C, 
some hormones and amino acids. 


holes of the screen, back into the air and onto the 


surfaces you had just cleaned. Children Saue Haney 


Using a bag or filter to collect dust is like gather- Serve it as a nutritious, delectable spread. 
Baked foods made with honey 


ing dust in a screen. The bag must be porous to 
< ‘ keep tasty-fresh longer 







let the air escape. When the air escapes, dust 


, x Z) Send for 
escapes with it. You actually take dust from the Ror's 


FREE . 


NUTRITIONAL - 
BOOKLET ON HONEY 


floor and throw it into the air you breathe! 






Rexair, the new home appliance, solves this 


problem by collecting dust in water instead of a : al 
yo 





AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


bag. Rexair takes dust wherever it is found—on 
DEPT 34 MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


rugs, bare floors, upholstery, furniture, drapes— 


and traps it in a water bath. Rexair even takes dust 





from the air you breathe. 
_ HOW TO PREPARE BULK 


Wet dust cannot fly, and dust cannot escape from 


Rexair’s water basin. You simply pour the water Q UA NTITI ES 0 F 
down the drain, and dirt goes with it—out of your 
house forever. Cc H | i ES E 5 Oo Oo D S 


FREEBOOK 
Send for this color- Oo 

ful, illustrated 12- F fF E E ol RECI PE B oO K 
«page book. Shows 19 

how Rexair does all Send coupon at bottom 48 E D ITI Oo N 
your cleaning jobs, of adto LA CHOY = 

and even washes Archbold, Ohio _ 

the air you breathe 
Ask for all the 
copies you Can use 
No obligation 

































REXAIR DIVISION, MARTIN-PARRY CORP | 
Box 964, Toledo 1, Ohio—Dept. T-6 
Send copies of your free booklet, “‘Rexair—the | aq —s 
Advertised in Modern e Appliance Designed to Hospital Standards ,"’ for 
Wrratiat my own ind for hy patients. . | 
MEDICAL if | 
ASSOCIATION Ps) 
eecuna AME os | | NAME _ q 
° ye | y 
ADDRESS eo | STREET as 
city Qo ZONE STATE % 
% | fery Yo, 
am am a an aw aan an aep me eee ee ee es ee we we es oe 4 ati 
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4th Edition 
of this 
Famous Book 


NOW READY! 


Home economists and teachers seeking ways 
to teach finer home canning and freezing have 
given this book ready approval. 

Revised and with added information, the 
4th Edition of ‘Finer Canned and Frozen 


Fruits” is now ready to mail. 


FINER FRUITS ASSURED 


Canning syrup made with recommended blends of 
KARO* Syrup, Red Label, sugar and water give fruits 
finer flavor, brighter color and firmer texture. No 
change in method or equipment is necessary. The 
whole secret lies in the use of KARO, sugar and water. 
This results in better syrup penetration of your fruit. 
The only difference between old-time canning and this 
new, simple way lies in blending KARO, sugar and water. 
“Finer Canned and Frozen Fruits”’ contains up-to-date 
time-and-labor-saving information on freezing fruit 


without boiling or cooking your syrup. 


FREE Book Contains Full-Details 


It is complete with information necessary for class- 
room instruction on canning and freezing fruits. You'll 
find simple, easily followed recipes for canning and 


freezing fresh fruits, for making jams, jellies, marma- 
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FINER 


CANNED & FROZE 


FRUITS 





lades and conserves, also pickles and relishes. The book 
also gives suggestions for attractive uses of these home 
products . . . tables of weights and measures for all 
popular fruits...syrup blends for large and small packs 
of frozen fruits and for canning one or eight quarts... 


worthwhile hints on selection and preparation. 


Illustrated in color and in large readable type, this 
book has won high praise from home economists, home 
demonstration agents and teachers in classroom work 

. . for its useful contribution to better home pre- 
serving ... for finer canned and frozen fruits. 


| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, Home Service Dept., 
| 17 Battery Place, New York 4, New York. 


| 

| 
| lease send me the 4th Edition (Revised) | 
| the KARO Canning and Freezing Book. | 
| Name Da inn ws | 
| Organization™%,......... 

v 

Co ere Pore | 
| City » Zone State I 
is _—_—- SoS Cr Tre ree ar — he» =—=—-——_— - Or Ce Ore ear ia ere see eee eel J 
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Tineapple hathsome “wosome 


Pictured here is the way Dole assembles two popular fruits— 
bananas and melons-—-with pineapple. These timely summer 
suggestions are yours to feature in your current professional 
work. Later, readers of national magazines will see them in 


our full color Dole pages. Q? 


? ? ¢ 


Hawauan Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 Market St., San Francisco 6, Calif. DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 


SUNSET FRUIT 


Perfect ending to any meal! With 
empty pineapple can, cut rings 
¥," thick from watermelon heart. 
Top each ring with a sparkling 
Dole Pineapple Slice, and deck 
with honeydew balls, and, if de- 
sired, sprigs of mint. Serve very 
cold. Dole Pineapple works won- 
ders with all sorts of fruits — try 
it in new ways! 


PINE-ANA SPLIT SALAD 


There’s happy harmony here... a 
banana sliced lengthwise, topped 
with two spoonfuls of cottage 
cheese and a tropical center of 
golden Dole Pineapple Chunks. 
Those melt-in-your-mouth Chunks 
prod summer appetites — taste so 
deliciously cool. Isn’t it a snap to 
make everybody “oh” and “ah” the 
pineapple way! 


& 
MAWAIIAN 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS Ae a 
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Preventive Medicine on the Dairy Farm 


During the last thirty years the campaign 
against the spread of tuberculosis in cattle has 
received considerable notice. Today this disease, 
for all practical purposes, is under control. 





But few outside the dairy industry know of the 
many other regular preventive measures taken by 
veterinarians and dairy inspectors to protect the 
health of America’s dairy herds. 


These men, engaged for the most part solely in 
dairy work, watch over their cattle as carefully as 
a doctor would his human patients. 


LIFETIME CARE 


Here, for example, is the sum of the care that a 
typical cow, such as one that supplies milk for 
Borden’s, receives... 


She comes into the world with much of the pre- 
natal and postnatal care that a human infant re- 
ceives. Periodically, she is examined carefully to 
insure that her environment remains free from the 
danger of tuberculosis. These physical checkups also 
make sure that she is free from other diseases, and 
that the general level of her health remains high. 





Her heart and lungs are regularly examined by 
stethoscope. Her udder is carefully examined for 
lumpiness or indurated tissue. Her milk is regu- 
larly tested, too, for any signs of abnormality. And 
her blood is also tested, so that any cow with a 
communicable infection may be eliminated. 


. 


QUARANTINE OF CATTLE 


When signs of a contagious disease appear in a 
cow, that cow is immediately removed from the 
herd, and a report is made to the health authori- 
ties. If her infection is curable, she is kept in quar- 
antine until well. The rest of the herd is kept 
under close observation until it has been estab- 
lished that the disease has been confined to the 
quarantined animals. 





The veterinarian is aided by the dairy inspector 
in the performance of another valuable preven- 
tive service—the inspection of the dairy itself. If 
there are any signs of inadequate sanitation, poor 
housing of animals, or poor feeding methods, im- 
mediate steps are taken to correct the situation. 

Today, as an outgrowth of the quality controls 
established by Gail Borden many years ago, The 
Borden Company maintains a staff of trained vet- 
erinarians and dairy inspectors who work closely 
with local veterinarians and health authorities. 


Their purposes are clear...to make certain 
that our milk supply today is safe, and to insure 
the safety of tomorrow’s milk supply by guarding 
the health of the calves who will provide it. 

Always you can be sure that Borden’s milk 
products are products you can trust. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The horden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, HEMO, 
INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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ARE YOU PREPARED? ror THE 


BIGGEST Whe <> 


SEASON IN 


As a result of the Government’s huge 
home food production and preserva- 
tion program, it is predicted that Mrs. 
America will do more home canning 
this year than ever before in the his- 
tory of our country. You can help 
put this important program over suc- 
cessfully by including and featuring 
home canning in your teaching agendas 
and by demonstrations. 

Most home economists recognize the 
advantages of canning in tin over other 
methods and in time, most women in 
America will be employing this modern 
method of preserving foods in the 
home. 

See the IVES-WAY Automatic Home 
Can Sealer demonstrated at the AHEA 
CONVENTION, Booth 659X. 

You can help by imparting the “‘know 
how” of maximum home food canning 
in tin to your students and house- 
wives in general. 


We are anxious to assist you in carrying out this phase of the program by pro- 
viding an JVES-WAY AUTOMATIC HOME CAN SEALER at a special edu- 
cator’s price of $8.88 (regular retail price $15.90, $16.50 west of the Rockies). 
Merely send in the coupon below, along with your check or money order and we 
will send you a new IVES-WAY AUTOMATIC HOME CAN SEALER, postage 
prepaid. (This offer expires June 30th, 1948). 

You will find the new IVES-WAY AUTOMATIC HOME CAN SEALER to be 
the finest sealer on the market today. There is none better. Adjustable to 
four different sized cans it automatically seals food or anything else in a jiffy 
in unbreakable, airtight, spoilproof tin cans. It also opens cans and reflanges 
them so each may be used three times. 


IVES PRODUCTS INC. 9S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


EDUCATIOMAL DEPT., IVES'IPRODUCTS INC. 9S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL,j 

NAME %, 

ADDRESS TO BE SHIPPED TO 
< 

a 

SCHOOL OR AFFILIATION, 


‘4. 


| 
| 
ZONE STATE a | 





} 
of 
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Send the coupon in today and 
instead of work make canning 


play. 
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ICE CREAM’S double value 





it’s Delicious! it’s Nutritious! 








It's common knowledge that ice cream is Any way you look at it, there's nourishment aplenty 


one of the 4est-tasting foods there is in ice cream! 

best-tasting and best-liked—with its delicious flavors, The reason? Ice cream is a dairy food. 
refreshing coolness, appetizing appearance. The milk of more than a million cows goes into the 
It’s fortunate that such a delicious food manufacture of a year’s supply 


‘$ so nourishing! of ice cream, to help nourish all America. 
& > 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the invaluable role 1 111 North Canal Street 


played by ice cream in our nation's health and welfare pregram. - , Chicago 6, Illinois 
‘ d 
iry Council _ 






The presence of this Seal indicates that all 2 
COUNCIL ON nutritional statements in this advertise- ¥ 
> = ment have been found acceptable by the 
Pai FOODS AND [iS - 
7 = Council on Foods and Nutrition of the i : 
NUTRITION JS Lon 
o> Sy American Medical Association 
Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 





S 
© mepitat wo? 
devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 





CEREAL 
FRUIT 67% 
» BD EGGS 
42% 


17% 


a all 


BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFTER 























This graph shows the percentage of 
children’s breakfasts that included 
certain food groups before and after one 
year of emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Ke NEWS § EXCHANGE 


» ‘ . 
aqauee Tinks Hee © 





} 


Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 
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“Shake-up” in Nutrition Teaching 


Where are the books and pencils? are adapting these materials to 
Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating porting definite improvement in 
project in their study of foods. 


fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re re- 


children’s eating habits as the 
The subject is milk. It is being encouraging result of this teaching! 
highlighted by a simple butter- 
churning session—the children 


If you would like to know more 
about introducing nutrition train- 
taking turns shaking cream in , jng in your class, write to: Educa- 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the tion Section, Public Services De- 
moment when they can spread General Mills, Minne- 
their homemade product on bread apolis 1, Minnesota. 
and eat it. 


partment, 


f 


. . ° yA — 
Reports of imaginative and re- _ 
/ 


sourceful nutrition activities like , : - 


this reach General Mills ever / Cen 
ere Fw “Tal i; 
day. Starting with basic MOE fry WH, 


“Antes a 


materials and suggestions / Mm dantane 0 C wats 

provided through General a Veamin prog Feeg / 
Mills “Program of Assistance ae / 

in Nutrition and Health Educa- — / 

tion,”’ teachers all over the country General Milla, Ene. Sanh 
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Permanent Headquarters Fund 


American Home Economics Association 


What Will It Provide? 


A symbol of the prestige of the Home Economics Profession 

A center for the expansion of the Home Economics Program 

A home where home economists may meet 

Modern offices for efficiently conducting Association business 

Facilities for additional services to the membership 

A place for a Home Economics Library and for the Association’s Historical Collection 
—accessible to all members 

Adequate space for meetings and permanent records of Divisions, Departments, and 
Committees 


How Can It Be Done? 


A structure adequate for our needs will require at least $250,000. If we think of this 
structure as made up of stones, each building stone of $15 value, 17,000 stones will com- 
plete the project. AHEA has 17,000 members. 


How Many Stones Will You Buy? 
How Many Will Your Group Buy? 


The payments may be spread over 2 years. Contributions to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund are allowable as deductions from individual income within the 15% limitation. If 
you have not played your part in this project, check the form below and mail now to your 
state chairman or to The American Home Economics Association, 700 Victor Buiiding, 
Washington 1,D.C. The state of your choice will be credited. 


toward the fund for AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters. 


0 I contribute $ 
O I pledge 


weet 


I agree to make payments as follpws: 
| $ on a 
$ on “ 
HI Ny on ° = 
= 


| 

| 

| 0 I am short of Honey, but I will give of time and ideas to earn my contribution or to help in 
= group activiy. 

| EE _ ae eee 

| 

| 


=e 
~ 
Qo 
| POSITION 
| ADDRESS : . 
| STATE TO BE CREDITED 


Make checks payable to Permanent Headquarters Fund, AHEA 
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Just Published! 


A new foods text with a scientific approach 


Based on the latest scientific research, this unique text closely 


j oods and correlates cookery procedures with the fundamental principles 


of physics, chemistry, and bacteriology upon which those 


procedures are based. It is specifically designed for the first 


= ca 
Principles of college course in foods—chemistry and nutrition are desirable 


prerequisites. 


e The accent is on foods; the science is explanatory. 


Cooker } ¢ The book is adaptable; the organization allows the teacher 


to develop subjects clearly and logically. 


By Natalie K. Fitch and eA wealth of line drawings, halftone illustrations, charts, 
Charlotte A. Francis (retired) tables, footnotes and summaries clarifies the discussion. 
Teachers College, eComprehensive bibliographies and appendices. 
54” x 84” 416 pages 


Columbia University 


Send for your examination copy today 


r R ENTICE-HALL, In es 70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11 


so UESSIMORK an 








With this Sheldon homemaking planning panel, you can 
now vizualize your actual furniture in place... try every desired 
arrangement until you achieve exactly the room = want. Every 

necessary piece of furniture is included; the 


oor plan and all , 
pieces are sized to scale. “ a : 


This attractive, easy to use model is available without cost 


to Directors and Instructors in homemaking — if requests are 
written on your school letterhead. & COMPANY 
Quantities for use in teaching may be purchased at cost. MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 
Payable in Advance 


Positions Open 





Home Economists seeking positions in various fields of Home 


Economic s, contact Elsa Wallin Louis, Manager, HOME ECO 
NOMICS PLACEMENT SERVICE, at Radisson Hotel, Min 


neapolis, Minnesota, during the Convention. Or, write; 
HOME ECONOMICS PLACEMENT SERVICE, 5210 Morn- 


ingside Road, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. 





Personality G Et tiquette 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
Discusses the development of personality and principles of men 
tal hygiene. Written in a frank and interesting style. By 
Shacter. $.60 

AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 
Revised, 1947. Covers etiquette in all social situations which are 
of greatest importance and interest to young people, both boys 
and girls. By Margaret B. Stephenson and Ruth L. Millett. 


$.60 
TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 
Revised, 1947. To be used with As Others Like You. 
Form A—Pre Test, 12 pp., 6x 9 10¢ 
Form B—Final Test, 12 pp., 6x 9 10¢ 
By Stephenson & Millett 
Write for approval copies 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Ill. 








Bernardin’s Success Features 
Protect Home Canning 








TRIPLE-PROTECTION ..... 
Food-acid resisting white en- 
amel over gold lacquer on tin. 


Live-Rubber Rings built-in. 


Lids are packed back-to-back. 
No “sticking.’’ 


To these combined features stipula- 
ted by home canners in nation-wide 
survey, Bernardin adds improved 
threads in bands for easy removal. 
Three popular sizes: Standard Mason, 
#63; and Wide Mouth. 

This year espectally! Protect 
your home canning with 
these Bernardin success 


BerNARDIN 


CAPS AND LIDS 









run 
one * 7 


Guaranteed by > 











Making 
Housekeeping 
Easy 


By Dorothy Lois Abel 
Just Published! 


A complete, down-to-earth guide 
to simple, easy —and better — 
housekeeping for every woman 
who ever has to wash a dish, cook 
a meal, or wield a broom. A book 
that shows housekeeping can be 
a creative art. 313 pages. $2.75 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
HOUSE A HOME 


By KAY HARDY. A wise and 
entertaining book on how to “‘cre- 
ate” a home on a budget. It tells 
you what and where to buy, how 
much to pay and how to arrange 
it. It offers a wealth of time- 
tested, money-saving ideas, and 
gives full instruction on how to 
do many things. More than 300 
pictures. $4.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
APPAREL DESIGN 


By HARRIET PEPIN. For de- 
signers, students of design, home 
sewers, or professional buyers or 
stylists. Gives sound, practical in- 
sight into design theory and en- 
ables you to select or design 
clothes that have that extra pro- 
fessional touch. 300 illus. $5.00 


PRECISION DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH 
LINK. The first written material 
to be assembled on this method 
of creating a costume on a form 
—preferred by many designers as 
the most successful way of devel- 
oping a dress design. Includes 
504 illustrations. $4.00 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE! 


Fill out and send in the coupon below, or if 
you wish, you may use the ‘‘all-in-one"’ 
coupon at the back of this issve. 


el Nl ln | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 

Please send me the book(s) I have checked 
below for 10 days’ free examination on ap- 
proval. Act the end of 10 days, I will remit 
the price, plus a few cents postage,tor return 
the Bose) postpaid. (We pay-postage on 
orders accompanied by remittance. Same re- 
turn privilege.) 


1 O02 G3 04 


Name OV eines 2 eee ree 
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City ~Zpove State 
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AHEA PLACE CARDS 
AND STATIONARY’ 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


By request of the State Presidents, place 
cards and stationery for members of the 
Association have been prepared. Each place 
card (double-fold) and stationery (single 
sheet) carries the AHEA round seal in gold. 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 


100 sheets and envelopes—$4.00 per box 
50 place cards to a box—$3.00 per box 


above prices, postage prepaid 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Your dinner party or meeting is bound to be 
a success with AHEA place cards and formal 
stationery paving the way. 


Send your order with check to: 
L. G. Balfour Company 
1319-F St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Handbook of 
Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie 
Dawson, Food specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other 
authorities in the field 


Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, 
brief, readable statements of definitions and standards 


and list of abbreviations 


Use coupon below to order this book 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


Enclosed is (stamps, coin, check) for 
copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ per copy 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT) 


1 ddres .) 


CITY 20 STATE 


Gg ‘CLOTHES-p, 
gsi N 


AUTOMATIC 


CLOTHES DRYER 





ee ? 
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Gas and 
Electric Models 


DRIES CLOTHES 
AUTOMATICALLY, ANY TIME 


Old-fashioned, backyard clothes drying, you'll agree, doesn't 
belong with modern washing and ironing. 


Why not teach your pupils to dry clothes the Hamilton way 
and cut hours off the washday schedule? 


No trudging out with heavy baskets, struggling with clothes- 
lines, poles and pins, hoping for fair weather, coping with soot 
and dust and playful pups and youngsters! 


With the safe-and-sure Hamilton you merely toss the clothes 
right from the wringer into the dryer, set the automatic timer, 
flip the switch and forget it. (Turns off automatically.) Clothes 
are gently, slowly tumbled in clean sanitizing heated air. 
They dry wrinkle-free in a matter of minutes. 


Write for detailed information 


Closet or Ready for the 
lron—in minutes instead MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


of hours. Thousands in use. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Equipment for the Professions 
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The high cost 


of living is too high 


We worry about the high cost of living as 
much as you do. When prices are high, fewer 
people can afford to buy. That’s not good for 
our business—or any business. 


So we are doing everything in our power 
to keep prices down and quality up. The 
ablest men from all our companies meet at 
a round table once each month to plan new 
and better methods as well as better prod- 
ucts. National Dairy research works with 
them, always seeking top quality at lowest 
possible price. 


Here are some figures which show how 
milk prices compare with food prices, from 
1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food... . . 106% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk . . 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our 
profit from all of our milk divisions aver- 
aged less than 2 cent per quart of milk sold 
in 1947—far less than the public thinks busi- 
ness makes—and much less than the average 
profit in the food industry. 


When you’re watching your food purchases, 
remember that milk—nature’s most nearly 
perfect food—gives you more for your money 
than anything else you can eat. We see to it 
that milk, cheese, butter, ice cream, and other 
products made from milk are fine and pure. 
Then we make them available at the 
lowest possible prices to the greatest 
number of people. 











An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- 
icans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 
food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 


profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 


oe NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Books in Home Economics 
HOME FURNISHING 


Second Edition 
By ANNA HONG RUTT 





this completely revised and up-to-date book, Mrs. Rutt discusses the selection and arrangement of furnishings 
for the average American home. She also covers such important subjects as practical home planning in relatior 
to family needs and geographic location, period furnishings, practical ideas and budgets tos the young homemaker, 
and landscaping 


In, press 


PRACTICAL COOKERY & The Etiquette and Service of the Table 


21st Edition, Revised by the Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 


This 21st edition of an outstanding textbook on the preparation and serving of fo 1d has been brought completely 
ip to date. Used for many years by home economists as a basic text, Practical Cookery guides the cook from grocery 


store to table, makes suggestions on how much of a given food to buy, and gives instructions in the use of every 


type O equ pment The book contains many helpful charts and tables, and recipes for all types of dishes have 
been included 
1947 506 pages $2.25 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 


Second Edition 


By JANET LANE 


I econd and revised edition of Miss Lane's popular Guide to Good Posture’’ shows, with text and line-draw- 

gs, how faulty posture causes bulging stomachs and hips, round shoulders and double chins. The basic faults 

nade clear, the author turns to corrective measures, using sketches to illustrate methods and results There is a 

chapter on mannerisms that detract from attractiveness and a chapter on resting habits A closing chapter outlines 
exercises which will aid in keeping muscle habits good and will make possible slimming where needed 

Recommended by The Book of the Month Clu 

1947 160 pages $2.50 


RECIPES FOR TWO 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


In this book, Mrs. Glass has included a wide selection of recipes applicable to elementary food courses in high 
hools and junior colleges. She uses the easy-to-follow recipe style she developed when a dietitian at the Louisiana 

Polytechnic Institute—listing directions and ingredients in successive order, yet keeping them separate. She has 
tandardized basic recipes in quantities for two people—ideal for laboratory course where two people work together 

Mrs. Glass has included sections on menu planning, shopping hints, tables of equivalent measures, and definitions 
f terms used in cooking 

1947 387 pages $3.00 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition 


By L. BELLE POLLARD 


Here is a book that offers practical help to teachers of adult classes in homemaking. Miss Pollard, a supervisor 
f homemaking education in St. Louis, has written of her experiences in teaching, and in promoting, organizing, 
and evaluating education programs, She outlines case studies of homemaking programs in communities through 
yut the country. These problems range from discussions on how to iron men's shirts to marriage counsel and 
health planning. Miss Pollard also discusses informal ty pes of adult education programs and includes question- 
naires, interest sheets, and examples to illustrate them. 


1947 194 pages $2.75 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


This is the age of change. 


but nutrition data are constantly changing. 


Not only the map of Europe, 


The new edition 


of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies it in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 


tary allowances, the latest practices in modern can- 
ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing 
methods. In fact, changes occur on 132 pages of the 
new edition 

Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 


FOODS FOR HOME 


than Flavor; 11. Helping your Family; H11. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, 1 vca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; V1. Your House and 


Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


and 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts False 
Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 


and 


Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


THE MODE IN 








AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The new edition of this book brings 
it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and 
conservation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 
custards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat a cream puff? Why is it 
a good thing to cook vegetables having 
skins, without paring? Are tender cuts 
of meat more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than dark 
shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 
The new edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 
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HOME MAKING 


OUR HOME 
AND elt 


+ 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


t, BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


DRESS AND HOME 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 
Home. 
which appear on 114 pages. 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
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The new revision has changes 


There are 


The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 
The workbook to accompany the 


Mode in Dress and Home is designed 
to make the study of clothing and 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 


Lucretia P. Hunter 


homemaking easier and more interest- 
ing. When completed it becomes a 
permanent record of the year’s accom- 


plishments. 





DRESS »e HOME 
WORKBOOK 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 











